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PREFACE 

The very cordial reception granted by the press, 
profession and public at large to my Sulabh-Vastu- 
shastra, a practical treatise on Building Construe-’ 
tion in Marathi ( which, by the way, is being 
translated into Gujarathi, Kanarese and Hindi), 
has encouraged me to venture to publish the present 
volume which essentially deals with the aspect 
of planning domestic buildings suited to Indian 
conditions and social customs. 

The process of compiling the n'otes and drawing 
and compressing the plans herein embodied has, by 
no means, been a light task, particularly as the work 
has been done in the moments which could be spared 
from activities mostly in the field of brick and mortar 
which are hardly conducive to attempt a work of 
even a semi-literary character. Besides, in order to 
widen the field of usefulness of the book an attempt 
has been made to write it in a foreign language 
which has been a further handicap. It would, there- 
fore, be no wonder if there were mistakes in it. 
Corrections from any source whatever will be 
gratefully received and considered. 

The labour involved in preparing the plans 
was certainly not exhilarating and in fact there 
"^ere moments when, I thought of giving up the 
attempt. But ^the encouragement, appreciation and 
help received from various quarters has prompted 
' me to persevere in my undertaking and now that 
I. have seen the work through in a book form I 
heave a sigh of relief. It is impossible to mention 
and thank in the brief space of a preface the 



numerous friends who directly or indirectly 
rendered valuable assistance to me. I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain myself from offering my hearty thanks 
to Mr. ft. B. Jannarluir, Supervisor, P.W.D., Bombay 
and to Mr. B. B. Kanat, Inspector of Science Teaching, 
Bombay Presidency, for their great help, without 
which it might not have been possible to produce 
the book in the present form. My respectful thanks 
are tendered to the old and venerable gentleman, 
Rao Bahadur V. N. Pamikar, M.l. E., l.s.E. (retired) 
who having appreciated my industry uniformly 
encouraged me from the very beginning and at my 
request, went through the preliminary notes and 
a few plans and made very valuable suggestions. 

I am thankful to Mr. L. V* Bathe, Q.D.,A.R.C, 
Architect Bombay for supplying the plans in pages 
256 to 266. 

I must express my thanks to Mr. M. G. Desh- 
pande, proprietor, the Kohinoor Photo-Zinco, for so 
nicely preparing the blocks of all the plans in the 
book and the Manager, Aryabhushan Press for the 
very good printing work done. 

Finally, I desire to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to the authors of the books mentioned in the 
Bibliography which follows for the great assistance 
their excellent works have been to me, not only in 
connection with this book, but also, and even to a 
greater extent, in solving dififtcult problems in 
construction in practical works on my hand. 

Saraswat Brahmin Colony") 

Poona v R. S. Deshpakde. 

mtk March 1981. I 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

To build a home is a primary instinct to be found 
throughout the whole animal kingdom* Rats and 
moles dig holes under ground. Ants build up 
anthills ; birds build their nests — some of them with 
such an ingenuity as would put to blush even the 
20th century architect. The mathematical accu- 
racy and the sense of economy displayed by bees in 
the cells of a honey-comb are very striking. 

Man himself is no exception in this manifesta- 
tion of the primary building-instinct, inspite of the 
boast that he stands high above the level of other 
animals. One has only to watch his activities in 
childhood — the period ho stands farthest from the 
“Civilised man” ho loves to term himself. When- 
ever children play under a roof or on the sands, 
their most pleasant occupation will be found to bo 
to “ make a house ” or to “ play at keeping a house ” 
with all sorts of improvised materials and make- 
beliefs. Recall, Dear Reader, the faint memories 
of your childhood and verify for yourself the truth 
about this building-instinct even in man. 

Particularly in India is this instinct sanctified ' 
by usage. It is the peculiar trait of the Indian mind 
to look upon the ancestral home with an amount of 
sanctity. If he inherits none, he must build or 
acquire one. With him “No home” is “No status”. 
The status and the respectability of a man is . 
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largely gauged by his possession of a house to live 
in. Mere wealth, however immense, does not give 
him that status in society which even a man of 
slender means can command if he owns an humble 
cottage. So strong is this sentiment that people of 
all grades and professions — merchants, lawyers, 
doctors, — all love to invest all their savings, even 
though meagre, in building or acquiring a house, 
even though the prospects of a return may not 
be so bright as in other forms of investment. 

Yet, inspite of this fact that so much im- 
portance is attached to one’s own home, it is a pity 
that very few people give it the due thought and 
attention which this matter of vital importance 
deserves. Except in a few cities in which Municipal 
or Executive Authorities compel the owners by law 
to submit the plans of proposed buildings, no one 
ever attempts to do so and even in the case of the 
plans submitted they are just sufficient to satisfy 
the Municipal requirements. 

This apathy towards seeking systematic, scienti- 
fic advice must, however, disappear. Of recent 
years, there has been a marked tendency of people 
to purchase a small plot of land on the outskirts of 
a city or a town and to build on it one’s own cottage 
in preference to dwelling in dingy, stuffy, old, 
rented houses in the urban area. This is no doubt 
a hopeful sign; but what usually happens is that 
the overflowing enthusiasm of people prompts them 
to try their own hand at planning without the 
necessary knowledge, discrimination and experi- 
ence, which the importance of the work demands. 
No plan is drawn, no estimate is framed and 
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sometimes the building work is started even withr 
out the necessary funds at the owner’s disposal. 
The work of construction is entirely left to the 
mercy of the quasi-literate maistry or illiterate 
carpenter or to a class of contractors hardly 
equipped with any systematic training in their art. 
Most of the latter usually belong to the same cate- 
gory of people as maistries and masons, but have 
risen to a slightly higher level due to some turn of 
good fortune. Most of them, however, are generally 
equally incapable, more or less, to properly grasp 
the ideas of a decent living, and .to provide for 
the arrangements and comforts which a cultured 
man with a delicate and refined sense of decency, 
demands. To ‘make confusion worse confounded, 
laymen friends pay kind visits and dole out sugges- 
tions while the building work is in progress, though 
with the best of intentions, yet equipped with sheer 
ignorance: “Nine feet floor height makes the 

building look \igly; it should be at least 11 feet. 
Mr. So and So’s bungalow looks like a palace with 
that height. Such things are done once in a life 
time. Don’t spoil your bungalow for the sake 
of a few rupees” and so on. These “fewrui)ees” 
in so many items go to swell the cost by 50 p. c. 
which the owner cannot realise. But when the 
time for payment comes in, his eyes are opened, 
his enthusiasm gets a rude shock and often times 
the property falls into the hands of the creditor. 
Apart from the inflated cost which is the natural 
result of such houses built under these circumstan- 
ces, the house, or rather a “masonry box” with a 
tiled lid affording protection from the sun and 
wind— (not to say, “from rain” because the roofs of 
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such l^ses are often hospitable enough to welcome 
rain inside) — fetches very little value in the market 
when offered for sale. 

There is only one way to avoid such a 
catastrophe ; viz., to get a suitable plan drawn and a 
complete estimate framed with the help of some 
architect who knows his job well. It is a “ penny 
wise and pound foolish ” policy to grudge spending 
a triffing amount for this very important matter. 
The preliminary design may be made by the owner 
to in^cate his special requirements to the architect, 
but beyond that it is advisable to leave the details 
to his experienced and mature judgment. Still, on 
•the other hand, howsoever clever and expert an 
architect may be, it is impossible for him to gauge 
correctly the peculiar requirements, the likes and 
dislikes, the prejudices and idiosyncrasies of his 
client. I have come across some doctors and profes- 
sors who have eminently distinguished themselves 
in their own lines but have exhibited gross ignorance 
of even the correct idea of dimensions. An average 
person, if he but takes a keen interest and appro- 
aches the subject in a spirit of determination to 
study and choose the best, can easily master the art 
of house planning in a short time. He should first 
b^in with measuring with a tape the dimensions 
of the rooms he is occupying, the doors, windows 
and all other details, so that he can at once 
determine what bi^er or smaller sizes would 
exactiysuit him. The next lesson is to actually 
vieit a few typical houses of his friends and note 
the conveniences or otherwise experienced by them 
for his ^idance. 



A practical hint, in this connection, woiili},' I 
hope, be not out of place here. If the house which 
is going to be built is calculated to give happiness to 
the family, one must take the counsel of the partner 
of his life’s happiness in respect of its planning. 
We give the lady of the house the high sounding 
title such as ‘ Grihini ’ or “ Grihlakshmi ” i. e. 
“ mistress of the house, ” “ The presiding deity of 
the house” and still do not consult her even in 
respect of the kitchen arrangements with which she 
alone is concerned. It is a mistake to suppose that 
a woman cannot understand these things. On the 
contrary the term “ Better half” given to her proves 
itself to be literally true in this respect. Ladies 
are very sensitive to appreciate the conveniences 
and especially to feel the inconveniences of a living 
house. That is, par excellence, their sphere of life. 
Measured in hours they live in the house more than 
we do. You will be surprised to find what an 
amount of common sense your wife will show in 
criticising the plan of a house and making sugges- 
tions in respect of conveniences, delicacies and 
refinements of arrangements which we, of sterner 
sex, could scarcely think of. 

Very direful is the result of this obvious 
omission. Its bitter experience comes to the lot of 
the unfortunate house-owner. Soon after the event- 
ful day which he had so eagerly been longing to see, 
viz : the day on which the palatial building of his 
proud ownership is first occupied, he is constantly 
heckled by sarcastic criticism by day and dread 
curtain lectures by night, such as, e. g., “ The bath- 
room is too small;” *‘the staircase should have been 
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in that place “ the sink would have been better in 
that corner;” “the smoke outlet does network;” 
“ there is absolutely no seclusion for worship or 
offering prayers in the whole house ;” and so on. 
His eyes are now opened, his pride of possession 
melts away, his enthusiasm is crushed, the fool’s 
paradise crumbles to the ground and he finds his 
life not worth living and though the inner sense 
of his vanity would not allow him to own defeat 
and frankly apologize, he repents for his folly in 
not having allowed his “better-half” a part in the 
counsel which would have at least saved him from 
Such searching criticism. 

What does exactly connote good planning ? 
When is a house said to be well designed ? The 
answer is not far to seek. A house designed econo- 
mically, which preserves the health of the inmates 
and adds to the comfort and happiness of the 
family may be said to be well designed. A good 
house must exactly suit the family, just as 
clothes do the wearer. The external embellishment, 
the overflowing, elaborate architectural features 
contribute very little to make a house comfortable. 
The value of a house designed for comfort will 
certainly be enhanced if it synchronises with 
external beauty. But a house with the best exterior 
may be found to be a failure as an investment when 
compared with a cosy, plain-looking cottage solely 
designed for convenience and comfort. 

When we see all around us, we find that there 
is a general tendency, which is increasing every 
day, of people to leave healthy villages and flock to 
industrial centres in crowded cities. This exhodus 
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has been caused by a ^od many deep-rooted 
causes, mostly econoii.ic, such as poverty, depres- 
sion of agriculture, lack of educational, banking, 
marketing and medical facilities, habits of unecono- 
mical living, attractions of city pleasures and 
enjoyments, and so on. This has resulted in 
creating a dearth of houses both in towns and 
villages— in towns because there is a house-famine 
and in villages because the houses which are 
deserted crumble to ground for want of care. The 
evil consequences of the house-famine which has 
affected every grade of society living ‘in towns are 
the inflation of rent and overcrowding of rooms, 
of which the latter brings in its train, high death- 
rate, especially -amongst infants, mental restless- 
ness, physical weakness, lung diseases, and the 
lowering of general vitality etc. 

The abnormal rise in the cost of foodstuffs 
and clothing on account of the outbreak of the 
Great War, added fuel to the fire and made 
the position of the middle and lower classes still 
worse, in spite of the Rent Act, which came to 
their assistance for some time at Bombay and 
some other places, to give them some relief. 
They could not but submit to the unreasonable 
demands of their landlords. But after some 
time when prices of foodstuff and clothing showed 
some improvement, they were prepared to take 
every opportunity of throwing off the yoke and be 
independent of their landlords by trying to build 
small cottages on the outskirts of towns. The Co- 
operative Societies’ movement, inaugurated by 
Government, promoted their efforts by offering 
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tlisis Whs at low intarest if they formed them- 
s^Tes in to a registered Society. The efforts of the 
Development Department, Bombay, further stimu- 
lated them by offering concrete examples of cheap 
dwellings and it is now a hopeful sign of the time 
that people have realised that, instead of paying 
abnormal rents and living in the midst of unnatural 
conditions, they could, with a loan raised from 
Government, build, in the midst of healthy sur- 
roundings, cottages according to their own choice 
which vidll ultimately become their own, if they 
paid, monthly instalments for a fixed period, 
instead of monthly rents. It is very satisfactory 
that a number of Cooperative Housing Societies 
are fast springing up. 

While endeavouring to promote one such 
Society, viz., the Saras wat Brahmin Colony, in 
Poona, of which I have the privilege of being one Df 
the prime organisers, I got a unique opportunity to 
study the problem at first hand and realise the 
difficulties which confront the laymen, who for 
want of facilities have to design their own houses 
and entrust the construction to the semi-literate 
maistry. I very much deplored this state of affairs 
and resolved to try to relieve the situation partially 
by (1) writing practical notes, preferably in verna- 
cular, on building construction in a manner easily 
intelligible to the lay mind and (2) publishing 
a few typical plans of cottages suitable for Indian 
climate and social customs. The former took the 
shape of a book in Marathi which has been very 
enthusiastically received by the public and I am 
glAd tu state that, it is being translated into other 



Important vormottlara of India. The prment volome 
is the result of my attempt to carry out the latter 
part of my determination. 

In this volume I have sought to deal mainly 
with plans to illustrate the disposition of rooms, 
offices etc. in domestic buildings. I have in no 
sense made an attempt to deal with the details 
of construction or of architecture, — ^these subjects 
open up a very vast field and the reader is 
requested, particularly in respect of the former, to 
refer to my practical treatise on building con- 
struction. It is being translated intb English also 
in which construction is dealt with in detail. Here, 
I have sought to cater mainly for the middle and 
lower classes. ‘The few plans of large and rather 
costly houses might, however, interest the richer 
class. Again, there is a class of builders who look 
upon building as an investment from the point 
of view of business. To them I should like to offer 
the advice, to build houses not on a commodious 
plan but compact ones suitable for the middle 
classes which are sure to be always in demand. 
The designs of fiats and chawls given in this 
volume will be very much appreciated by them. 

It is to be noted that the plans herein given are 
intended to bo merely suggestive and to supply 
ideas. They are never meant to be blindly adopted 
in toto as they stand. This remark is still more 
applicable to the elevations given which are merely 
expository and admit of any desired alterations. 

I have drawn these {dans and written the notes 
in my spare moments, little bits of time, which I 
could spare after fulfilling my official and other 

s 
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dati^. in consequence of which, naturally years 
have . passed by, fresh experience being added to my 
ideas and improving upon them. I do not claim 
that the experience so gained has attained maturity 
or perfection, but conscious as I am, of the many 
defects and imperfecbions I have ventured to 
embody the same into a concrete book form with 
a sincere desire to be of some use to laymen 
who are greatly handicapped in a technical 
subject like building on modern lines. If the 
book pro\*es to be of some use in this direction I 
shall feel myself amply rewarded. 

Before I conclude, a word by way of explana- 
tion of the figures of costs quoted in the book 
would not be out of place. For working out these 
costs a few typical estimates of each class of 
buildings were framed with the rates of material 
and labour at present ( 1930 Sept. ) current in 
Poona and the results were compared with the 
costs of a few buildings actually constructed. 
The rate per sq. ft. of plinth area, thus arrived 
at, has been taken as a basis for working out 
costs, to which some constant figures are added 
to meet the extra cost for special features such 
as bay-windows, turrets, nooks, projections, etc. — 
They do not include costs of site, fencing, drains, 
electric fittings etc. It is hoped that they will 
serve as a rough guide to people who have so far 
been groping in the dark. 

\ 

&imar^-vikas, 

B. S. DESHPAHDB. 

15th Xtocember 1930. 



Rough 6ost 

. When the layman has decided upon the length- 
and breadth of the house to suit his requirements 
as set forth in the foregoing Introductiout, the next 
question which confronts him is a^roximately to 
estimate its cost and see how it smts hia purse., 
Very often the Maistry, whose help he seeks, has. 
either got no clear idea about it or in his attempt; 
to please his constituent, intentionally quotes a 
low figure. And, when the actual construction 
ultimately costs him double the amount, he blames, 
the maistry, but the latter escapes all responsi- 
bility saying tWt the additions and alterations^ 
subsequently made by him (the owner) are re- 
sponsible for the increased cost and that therefore 
no blame attaches itself to him. Though this 
may be partially true it is not wholly so. The 
owner now realises how he was be-fooled. In 
order, therefore, to save oneself from such a 
calamity it is, absolutely necessary that there 
should be some rough and ready rule to find out at 
once what a particular sized house is going to cost 
or what size of a house one can build within a cer- 
tain amount, which one can afford to spend. The 
following rule will serve that purpose very well; — 

Multiply together the length and breadth of 
the plinth (both in ft.) and find oat the 
plinth area of the house. Mnltiply this 
by one of the rates betov acoording 
to the oharaoter of the stniotnre specd&d 
- opposite to tiiem. 
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Note: — ^The rate per square foot of plinth area 
mainly depends, amongst many factors, upon the 
cost of labour and materials and may slightly vary 
according to the locality and also market fluctua- 
tions. Thoise, given below, have been worked out 
for conditions obtaining in Poona at present. In 
big cities cement and hardware materials and 
skilled labour are cheap but un-skilled labour is 
costlier than in the rural districts. For an ordinary 
building the cost on account of labour is roughly 
35 per cent and that on account of materials 65 per 
cent approximately. Out of the 35 per cent requir- 
ed for labour, 49 per cent go to the un-skilled and 
51 per cent to the skilled labourers. However, the 
fibres of approximate cost arrived at, are suffi- 
ciently accurate for the purpose. 

(1) Stone or burnt brick in lime masonry, 
including cement pointing on the outside 
and lime plaster on the inside ; flooring 
of Shahabad stones on 3 inches lime 
concrete in all rooms ; half-panelled and 
half-glazed or fully glazed doors and 
windows; Mangalore tiled roofing on 
teakwood ceiling; height of floors 10 to 
13 ft., that of plinth 3 ft; all other 
work not very ornamental but strong 
and decent... Bs. 5. 

(3) Stone or burnt brick in lime masonry, 
including cement pointing on the outside 
and lime plaster on the inside; Shahabad 
paving on three inch lime concrete in 
all rooms; Mangalore tiled roof on 
corrugated iron sheets; half-glazec|;-and 
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half-panelled doors and windows only 
in the drawing room and plane-planked, 
in the remaining; he^ht of floor 9 ft. 
and that of the plinth 2 ft; all other 
work strong, but 2nd class in quality... 

Bs. 4-8. 

(3) Framed structure of round teak bailies 
( posts of rafters ) with stone or burnt 
brick in mud masonry for walling ; lime 
pointing on the outside, mud plaster 
inside ; Shahabad or Eatni slab paving 
in important rooms only, and murum 
flooring in the rest; country round, 
Mangalore or Allahabad tiled roof on 
battens; doors and windows all plane 
planked;, height of floors 8 ft and that 
of plinth 1^ to 2 ft Rs. 3-12. 

The above constants are applicable to single 
storey structures only. For two-storied buildings 
0*25 Bs. or four annas should be deducted from 
them. e. g. suppose Bs. 10,000 are available for 
building purposes. One can build a house with a 
plinth area of 2,000 square feet of class 1 ; 2,225 sq. 
ft. of class 2 ; and of 2,670 sq. ft. of class 3. 

Putting it the other way, suppose a building is 
to be constructed on a plinth area of 2,000 sq. ft. 

(1) With ground floor only, it would cost : 

( 1st class ) 2,000 sq. ft. x Bs. 5 ( con- 
stant )»Bs. 10,000. 

(2nd class) 2,000 sq. ft.xBs. 4-8 (con- 
stant )sBs. 9,000. 

(3rd class) 2,000 sq. ftxBs. 3-12 (con- 
stant )=Bs. 7,500. 
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(3) With fcwo storeys ( the ground floor and 
the first floor ) : 

(list class) 8,000 x 5 + 2,000 x 4-12 « Rs. 19,000 
' (2nd dass) 2,000 x 4-8 + 2,000 x 4-4 « Rs. 17,500 
(flrd class) 2,000 X 3-12 + 2,000 X 3-8 « Rs. 14,500 

Some times the rough cost is determined on 
the cubic contents of the building. For this purpose 
verandahs are supposed to be like rooms and the 
solid contents of the house are found out by multi- 
plying the plinth area by the vertical height of the 
building from the ground level to half way up the 
roof. 

This method of finding out rough cost is 
more accurate than that based on a rate per 
square ft. of plinth area, especially if the heights 
are measured from the bottom of foundations, as 
it takes into account the depth of foundations, 
the heights of plinth and floors, and the pitch 
of the roof. But it requires more time for makiag 
calculations. 

In. the case of terraced or flat-roofed houses, 
the height should be measured up-to the top of 
the parapet walls. 

The rates thus arrived at are : — 

Rs. as. ps. 

Class one .0 5.0 

Class .jtwo • ... 0 4 9 

Class three 0 ^ 

Note : — It ia worth noting that the bigger the 
sizes of rooms of a house, the lower is the incidence 
of cost and inversely, the snialler the rdoms the 
greatm^ is:the cost per sq. ft. For, if a house, say 



a dbawl for instano^ has got small rootng, tho 
Bumber of walls is griNiter* and with it, t^t of 
windows and doors is also more. The lattcqrt in 
particular, go to increase the cost. Agaixi, a 
reduction in areas of certain rooms does not 
always mean a proportionate reduction in the 
cost, because the number of doors and windows is 
not reduced; it remains the same. Hence to 
reduce the cost, a whole room or rooms must be 
omitted. 



Economy. 

Whether rich or poor, a man always likes to 
see his house built with economy. In fact, it is the 
social duty incumbent on everyone who wants to 
build a house, to practise economy wherever it is 
possible to do so. On the contrary, it is econo- 
mically criminal not to do so. However, it should 
never be carried to excess so as to weaken the 
structure. A strong and solidly-built structure 
proves to be cheaper in the long run. Only the rich 
nan afford to pay the heavy maintenence chaises 
of cheap and jerry-built structures, which is not 
possible for ordinary people. Economy must really 
begin even from very trifling things. A trifling, 
saved in thousand items, goes to make up a big 
amount. Below are given a few hints on how to 
practise economy : — 

(1) The more the dimensions of length and 
breadth of a house approach each other, the less is 
its cost. In other words an approximately square 
building is cheaper than an oblong one. To 
illustrate this, take the simple case of two houses, 
one measuring 80 ft. x 20 ft. and the other 40 
ft. X 40 ft. Supposing the walls of both are of the 
same thickness ( say 18 inches) as also the height 
of both is also the same viz, 20 ft, and taking 
only the outer walls, to simplify matters, the 
masonry of the first house is roughly : — 

Long walls 2 x 80 x 1'5 x 20 * 4,800 
Short do 2 X j 20 X 1*5 x 20 * 1,200 

and that of the 2nd, 6,000 eft. 

4 X 40 X 1*5 X 20 « 4^800 eft. 



Thus the masonry of oiiter walls only of the 
house is 25 p. c. more than that of the Bnd. 


Moreover, there are certain special advantages 
m a square house, over an oblong one, e. g., a 
square house is cooler in summer and warmer is 
winter than an oblong one, because the latter ex- 
poses greater surface to the elements. The roof of 
the square house looks better and is simple and 
less costly to construct. Srdly, a square house being 
more compact, the space occupied by corridors 
which are necessary for the preservation of the 
privacy of each room is much less* in a square 
house than in an oblong one, and so on* All this, is 
true up to a certain limit, beyond which, however, 
either open central chowks (yards) or small 
verandahs have to be provided for lighting the 
inner rooms, in which considerable space is lost; 
again, beyond a certain limit the height of the 
roof of a square house near the centre, and also the 
length of the hip rafters and in consequence, their 
section and cost, increase beyond economical 
limits. 


(2) A storied building, having half the number 
of rooms on the ground and half on the first floor, 
is much cheaper than a bungalow or a ground-floor 
Structure only, because the expense on account of 
foundations and roof for the storied building is 
nearly half that for the ground-floor structure. 
Similarly the expense for both on account of 
drainage channels on the ground and gutters below 
the eaves of the roof is the same. No doubt the 
staircase requires some extra amount and 
scaffolding and hauling up materials for construe* 
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tion to an increased height is more expensive; 
but the saving caused in foundations and roof is 
much more than this extra expense. 

Again for a certain amount of accommodation, 
a ground floor structure requires a larger plot of 
land than a storied building. Where the site is 
very costly this consideration alone out-weighs all 
others. Besides, it is no small gain, particularly 
in crowded localities, that the rooms on the upper 
floor get a freer and purer breeze, which is a 
blessing in summer in a hot country like India. 

This principle, however, could be stretched up- 
to a small attic room or a low 2nd floor added on 
the top of the first, beyond which, the cost again 
increases, because the foundations and walls of a 
three or more storied building require to be of extra 
strength and hence they are more costly. 

(.3) For the middle-class people, there is no 
better way of effecting a considerable economy, 
than by restricting the height of floors. Ordinari- 
ly 8ft. or 8V^ft. height is sufficient. It is in some 
houses kept 12 or even 14ft., which is not at all 
necessary. It is likely to be argued that more 
height means more cubic contents of air, which is 
no doubt true, but hygienically it is not the greater 
cubic contents of a room but the means provided 
for renewing the air by providing through ventila- 
tion in it, which is of more importance, for this, 
cross ventilation i. e. windows, in one wall for 
admitting fresh air and similar ones in the opposite 
wall fpr driving out the vitiated air, are required. 

Another argument likely to be advanced in 
favour of larger heights of floors is that the build- 



ing looks bold and prominent, but it should be re- 
membered at the same time that the higher 
a building, the greater is the weight which its 
foundations have to bear and the more have its 
walls to resist the thrust of high winds. The 
artistic beauty of a building, in fact, does not 
depend upon its height alone but on the treatment 
of the proportions of its exterior parts towards 
each other. 

By reducing the height of floor froih 10ft. 
to 8ft. the saving effected in masonry is 25 per 
cent. 

(4) It is not, however, advisable to try to effect 
economy by curtailing the height of the plinth. A 
high plinth contributes to preserve sanitation and 
health of the family and, hence, as far as possible 
it should not be I’educed to less than 2ft. However 
4 or 5ft. height of plinfh, which is often times kept 
( unless it be in a damp locality ) is a sheer waste 
which the middle or lower class i)eople cannot 
afford. 

Another means of reducing the cost of a build- 
ing is to build the outer walls thick enough to 
protect the house from the heat of the sun and 
raids of thieves and to build all the inner ones of 
half or one brick thickness ( 4^ inches or 9 inches) 
with intermediate posts of wood or steel to support 
the weight of the upper floor or floors and roof. It 
is observed in a good many houses that 15" brick 
walls or many times 18" stone walls are built, 
where half or one brick partition walls could have 
very well answered the purpose. The main 
object of a partition wall is to afford privacy; 



any extra thickness beyond that required foil 
that purpose is, therefore, a waste. 

(5) Local usage should be adopted, as far as 
possible. Maximum advantage should be taken of 
the material and labour locally available, e. g. if 
stone walls are insisted upon where stone is scarce 
and hence bricks are locally used, or if Moulraein 
teak is insisted upon where good country timber 
is plentiful and cheap, the work is bound to be 
costly. 

(6) Division of labour and specialization are 
great points in saving money, particularly when the 
work is being done departmentally. Masons who 
are used to dressing should be employed on 
dressing only, and those to setting, on setting only. 
An artisan of high wages should not be required 
to do the work of an un-skilled coolie. This is a 
very important point which is generally overlooked, 
e. g. if a mason getting Rs. % a day is employed on 
the work of pointing masonry joints, perhaps he 
may do even less work than young boys who 
usually do that work on a daily wage of annas 10 
to 12 and who have specialised themselves in it. 
Another point to be borne in mind is, never to 
allow a highly-paid artisan to be handicapped for 
want of adequate assistance; e. g., for want of 
an additional woman-coolie getting 5 to 6 annas 
per day if a mason employed on Rs. 2 per day 
is required to do her work partly, viz ; mixing 
mortar, carrying bricks, stones etc., two rupees, 
are sacrificed to save six annas. Similarly, a 
bullock cart is often engaged on Rs. 2 per day 
for carrying certain material ; the cart-man 



has to load and unload it, single handed. During 
the interval he is doing it the high waged cart 
has to stand still ; and it is no wonder if the 
outturn is far less in comparison to the amount 
spent. 

(7) A good deal depends upon the season in 
which the building work is commenced. In winter 
the days are short and it is not possible to start the 
work earlier than 8 A. M. Besides, the progi'ess of 
work in the first hour or so is not satisfactory on 
account of cold. Again the work has to be closed by 
5 P. M. as the labourers have perhaps to wend 
their way home before dark, thus with a respite of 
two hours in the noon the actual working period 
amounts to 7 hours where -as if the building work 
is commenced by about the close of winter from 
7 A. iM. to 7 P. M., the working period, with the 
same meal-time respite is 10 hours ; thus a saving 
of 23 p. c. in the cost of labour or nearly more 
than 9 p. c. of the whole work is effected. 

(8) If work is done expeditiously ( of course, 
without un-due haste ), it is done at a much less 
cost than if it is allowed to linger on. The overhead 
charges of establishment are less and the interest 
on the capital outlay during construction is less; 
Anticipate all likely difficulties and try to solve 
them early in good time. For this, it is desirable 
to chalk out a programme not only of the whole 
season, but also a detailed one, of every 2/3 days in 
advance and try to stick to it. 

(9) If doors and windows are kept of one 
uniform width, the joiners who have to work on 
uniform sizes, find it much easier and finish it mora 



speedily. Again fe^er centerings are required for 
supporting lintels or arches over them. 

(10) It is usual to rake out joints of masonry 
and fill them again with lime or cement. By so 
doing not only is there a waste caused, of materials 
and labour but the structure is weakened, because 
it is not possible to make a good joint of fresh 
cement or lime, with the mortar which has already 
set ; again the joints filled afterwards are likely to 
be neglected in respect of watering. The proper 
method is to rake out the joints when just fresh 
and fill them up with lime or cement; in this 
arrangement the mortar raked out is not wasted 
and the joints automatically get the water which 
is sprinkled on the masonry. A still better and the 
most economical way is, not to rake out the joints 
at all, but to finish them neatly in the first instance 
and rub them hard with a mason’s trowel the next 
day, saving double labour and material thereby. 

(] 1) Settle, once for all, the plan of the build- 
ing, stick to it and never make any changes or 
alterations except under the advice of experts who 
will consider the effects of such alterations on the 
work already done, the extra cost involved etc. 
and guide you accordingly. 

(12) Plain and simple architecture, not only 
looks well but is also very economical. Bay 
windows, ingle-nooks, too many corners in the 
walls, and too many breaks in the roof are bound to 
increase the cost. 

(13) If it is intended to add another floor in 
course of time, it is advisable in the interest of eco- 
nomy to construct in the first instance, a flat or 
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terraced roof at an additional cost of about X2 p. o. 
of expenditure on the item of roofing. In that event 
the top of the terrace would ultimately form the 
floor of the upper storey and the parapets when 
raised would become walls. Nothing would thus be 
wasted, whereas, if a tiled roof is required to be 
dismantled for the same purpose, not even 40 
p. c. of the material is found to be serviceable, all 
labour being wasted, besides. 

(14) If the sinks, bath rooms and w. c.s are 
so placed that all the sanitary fittings come near 
each other, a considerable amount is saved. 

(15) A considerable saving may be made by 
buying materials at the proper time and in the best 
market and by maintaining a continuous supply of 
them at the job. 

(16) On small jobs, in particular, work could be 
done more cheaply by using what are called ‘ stock 
sizes For instance up to a span of 11 ft. or at the 
most 12 ft., steel joists of 4^" x 1^" (fO. 6*5 lbs. per 
foot run, are very cheap. If the span is increased 
even by 6 inches the next suitable size of joists is 
7" X 4" (<f). 16 lbs. per foot run, which costs con- 
siderably more, even though its spacing is 
increased. 
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Selection of Site. . 


Two different view points, which are in principle 
antagonistic to each other, govern the consir 
deration of this very important matter. The one 
is of a class of builders, who may be rightly called 
speculating builders. They do not want to bui^ 
for their own use but for that of others, and there- 
fore do not so much care for the internal arrange- 
ments and conveniences of houses as for the 
immediate maximum return on the capital outlay. 
Their tendency is to select a locality, which though 
unimportant and not much in demand at present, 
is likely to rise soon into importance. The sites 
at such places are very cheap in the beginning 
but when they develop they fetch amounts several 
times their purchase value. 

For the benefit of these people it may here be 
suggested that such localities may take years to 
develop or in some cases may not develop at all. 
It all depends upon several factors not controlled or 
controllable by any one man or some times a group 
of men. It requires an uncommon shrewdness and 
keen foresight, which very few people possess, to 
judge those factors correctly. It is therefore 
advisable, because involving no risk from the 
investment point of view, to choose a street which 
has already developed. There, we know the situa- 
ition in its reality. The class and sort of people 
inhabiting that part, the rental value of buildings 
cli^aining at' that place, whether the latter is 
ittcisasing or decreasing, and so on. Thus thougdi 
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the return may not be so great, it is a sure source 
of income. Again, from the point of view of invest- 
ment, if the building is not required for one’s own 
residence, it is prudent not to build on a commo- 
dious scale. If instead of buildii^ one spacious 
house suitable for one rich family, several small 
independent flats or cottages suitable for middle or 
poor class families are built, there are very few 
chances of losses resulting from empties. 

The other view-point of looking for selection of 
a site is, for one’s own residence or for that for 
a collective one— either industrial or* cooperative 
housing. The considerations for the latter are 
slightly different which have been treated in the 
chapter on Cooperative Housing Schemes. Those 
which are common to both are given here. They 
are in respect of (1) physical features (2) soil 
conditions (3) sanitary requirements and (4) 
practical conveniences. 

(1) The site should be on an elevated ground 
which is advantageous in two ways (a) the out-look 
is wider and brighter and (b) it affords facility 
of drainage. Particularly rain water flows away 
from the building as soon as it falls on the ground 
and the immediate surrounding area is left dry. 
A low lying site, on the other hand, is likely to be 
damp and unhealthy especially in the rainy season. 
A slightly rolling land is better than a monoton- 
ously level ground as it permits of less expensive 
drainage. 

Rocky surface affords good foundations and 
also does not absorb any water but it gets hot 
by day and does not readily cool down by night 
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in summer. Again, if any excavation Cf 
leyaiUng of site is necessary it presents difSculti«|. 
X^aying of drains or excavation of gutters cannot be 
done satisfactorily except at prohibitive expense. 
Besides, it is not suitable for a garden or for 
growing trees. 

Murum at surface with hard murum or rook 
within 3 or 4 ft. is the best soil ; next best are gravel 
and sand. They easily drain off rain-water. But 
the possible rise of subsoil water level in them is 
an undesirable feature, unless the site is Ijdng 
high. Besides, there is a danger of their absorbing 
impurities from defective drains, cess-pools etc. 
oontaniinating underground supply of water. 
Moreover sandy and gravelly soils tend to make the 
house hot. In this latter respect clay is better and 
if firm, gives a good foundation ; but if it is black 
cotton soil, it is the worst in this respect, requiring 
special expensive treatment of foundations and 
subsoil drainage. 

Trees grown in the neighbourhood, if thick, tend 
to keep the temperature equable and lend a charm 
to the landscape. 

In the neighbourhood of the sea, the difference 
in the extremes of temperature is very small and 
there is a pleasant breeze blowing towards the land 
by day and away from it by night as the land gets 
hotter by day and cools sooner by night, than 
water. The sea breeze is very exhilarating as it 
contains ozone. But the air near the sea is always 
humid which induces perspiration causing 
disdomfort, languidness and enervation as it is 
very sultry and oppressive. There is another 
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(lisadvaiitage of sites in the neighbourhood of thd 
sea, viz, the breeze which carries with it very t hin 
s{«pay of salty water acts upon iron and causes it to 
rust. Trees and gardens also do not flourish in the 
neighbourhood of the sea for the same reason. 

From the sanitary point of view there should 
be no nallas,' stagnant pools of water, old quarries, 
nor tanks and wells in a dilapidated condition in the 
neighbourhood of sites. If the wells are in a good 
condition with a copious supply of pure water, 
their existence adds to the value of the. site. 

The site should not be one on a reclaimed 
ground i. e. ground which was once a depression 
filled up afterwards with some animal and vege- 
table refuse. In the first place such a ground 
absorbs water, becomes waterlogged, and very 
often the stuff putrefies giving out foul gases, most 
detrimental to human- health. 2ndly, there is 
always a risk of an uneven settlement of the 
foundation and all the dangers to the building 
consequent upon it,— a state which can be remedied 
only at a prohibitive cost. 

A busy street which, though from a business 
point of view, may be desirable, is quite unsuitable 
for residential purposes, since the nuisance of dust 
caused by heavy vehicular traffic is positively 
harmful and the constant noise created thereby, 
deprives one of rest, especially during sickness. 

Pens of cattle, cesspits, lime or charcoal kilns, 
tanneries, ginning factories etc. giving out smoke, 
foul odours and objectionable noises should be 
avoided even in a distant neighbourhood. Lofty 



buildings and tall trees obstruct the breeze, lllie 
latter should be under one’s control, so that they 
could be pruned or lopped off at any moment 
without trespassing on the rights of anybody else. 

A good and sufficient supply of drinking water 
should be close at hand. In rural districts, it is an 
ideal condition to have one’s own well. If it be a 
public one, its water must be beyond any chance of 
being polluted even at any future date. 

From a practical point of view, the proximity 
is obviously beneficial, of a railway station ( not 
very close as otherwise sleep is disturbed — a very 
important point in sickness), a public but not a very 
busy street, a Post Office, a Hospital, a Bank, a 
School and the Market. Of these it is absolutely 
necessary for the middle and lower classes to have 
the school not very far oft". 

It is necessary in the interest of permanent 
happiness of the family to have a good neigh- 
bourhood. 

A free-hold site is infinitely superior to a lease- 
hold one. Before finally settling the bargain, the 
legal aspect of the question should be scrutinised 
with the help of a lawyer. 

It is advisable to make provision for an addi- 
tional space of land, so that, it should be easy to add 
a wing afterwards to prevent congestion. 
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Proper orientation means that setting or facing 
of the plan of a building, which allows the inmates 
of the house to enjoy to the utmost, whatever is 
good and to avoid whatever is bad, in respect of com' 
fort in the elements of nature, such as, the Sun, 
wind and rain. Attention to this important factor, 
particularly in the tropical countries, is of great 
moment. The word “orientation” has been used 
here in a broad sense. It implies jiot only the 
direction of the main front of the house, but also 
the back and two side facings also. 

According to the Hindu orthodox principles a 
building should not, as a rule, face the South. But 
the wise men of old have provided an exception to 
this rule viz. that there is no objection to this, pro- 
vided there is a house or a row of houses on the 
opposite side facing the North. In most of the 
western countries of Europe an aspect, which gives 
the maximum sunshine, is preferred. In those latti- 
tudes, the sun never goes over head i. e. is always to 
the south of the zenith. Besides, the climate of 
those places being very cold, the warmth of the sun 
is most enjoyable. Hence they provide for a southern 
aspect which gives them the maximum sunshine 
throughout the year. Here, in India and other 
tropical countries, what is sought for, is just the 
opposite. We want to devise means to reduce the 
sun's heat to a minimum especially in summer, 
when its rays strike us vertically or nearly so. 

The Sun’s action in causing heat is mostly 
direct by day. But by night it is entirely indirect* 



Ston^, brioks and tiles etc., of which the walls and 
roof of a house are composed, absorb sun’s heat by 
day which they slowly radiate by night. While do- 
ing so the air in contact with them is heated which 
is the real cause of disbomfort by night. Hence 
proper orientation must protect the house from 
both i. e. sun’s direct heat by day and the indirect 
one by night. 

Let us first consider the direct heat by day. 
The temperature of a place, though no doubt modi- 
fied by several local influences such as, proximity 
of a sea-coast, hills, valleys and sandy deserts etc, 
or also by the elevation above sea-level, soil, vegeta- 
tion and woods etc, is mainly governed by the 
lattitude of the place or, which amounts to the 
same thing, the altitude of the sun above the 
horizon of the place. The mean daily altitude of 
the sun is highest in the tropics or the torrid zone 
and decreases as one goes either northward or 
southward towards the arctic or the antarctic zone. 
The total heat absorbed depends, again, on two 
factors (1) The intensity and (2) the duration. The 
aim of proper orientation, must be, to admit the 
required amount of sunshine into the house in the 
morning when it is very pleasant, and the intensity 
of its heat is less, and to minimise its duration in 
the afternoon and evening when its rays are again 
likely to enter the house. In the noon time the sun 
is generally overhead in the tropics and therefore 
its rays are not likely to enter the house. 

The Sun’s rays are potent to kill germs of 
diseases, but for that purpose severe heat is not 
h^qciNMarily required. The morning sun not only 
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dbes it satisfactorily, bufe len^s - obeerfulnaaia ;iia 
addition, coming as it does, after the chill and darl;'^ 
ness of the night. The reason of it is, that there is 
full light, but very little heat in the morning sun- 
shine. The cause of the less heat is three-fold: (t) 
The morning sun is inclined at a low angle 
with the horizon; its slanting rays, being spread 
over a greater area, bring to each square unit 
of surface less heat and thus diminish its effect, 
(2) Also, the oblique rays have to pass through 
a greater thickness of atmosphere which has 
already cooled down by the night, .and again, (3) 
the air in the morning is charged with water vapour 
which allows the light rays to pass freely, but 
absorbs the heat rays in their passage. As the sun 
rises, its rays fall more and more vertically and heat 
becomes more and more concentrated. The mois- 
ture in the air also slowly disappears and the 
heat rays are less and less absorbed. In the after- 
noon and evening, even thou^ the rays are again 
slanting, the air being dry, heat rays which are no 
longer absorbed, are intensely felt. That is why the 
evening sun is not so pleasant and charming like 
the same in the morning, and therefore is abhorred 
to a certain extent. 

Thus we see that a certain amount of sunshipc 
inside the house is not only desirable but is 
welcome. However, when we have just eno\:%h .of 
it and it grows severe in heat, it should be shut off. 
Idere closing down windows for tl|i8 purpose is not 
auificient, because in that case, it will still heat the 
walls, and their radiation will make the room? on 
that side quite uncomfortable. Hence we must so , 
set or face the building that the sun’s rays will 
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effectually excluded without closing windows in the 
late hours of the morning, especially in summer. 

By facing of the building is meant placing of 
such rooms on that side which are mostly occupied 
during the daytime. 

If a certain amount of sunshine is allowed to 
penetrate into the house during early morning 
hours, it is bound to do so also a few hours in the 
late evening ; to effectually exclude this and render 
it harmless, deep verandahs on the south and west 
side, have to be provided. 

We have discussed above how it is possible 
to regulate the sunshine, but it is not the only 
factor contributing towards comfort. Air in 
motion or what is called breeze, and aqueous 
vapour or the relative humidity in the air are 
equally or perhaps more important than heat. It 
is the general expei-ience that in spite of a low 
and equable temperature of sea-coast places, a 
still atmosphere which does not materially help 
evaporation, causes greater discomfort at those 
places, than a comparatively high temperature, in 
dry, arid plains, accompanied by a breeze. A high 
humidity causes perspiration and if the atmosphere 
be calm and still, which does not cause evaporation 
from the surface of human body, what is called 
‘ sultriness ’, is the result. 

The direction of the prevailing wind especially 
in summer, when it is most needed is between 
the West and South. The exact angle depends 
upon a number of local influences which need 
not be dicussed here; to derive the maximum 



comfort from this breeze, the bed rooms which 
are occupied by night must be located in its 
direction, but if they are directly exposed to the 
after-noon sun, they are heated and the radiation 
of their heat by night, as we have seen above, will 
warm the breeze and make the rooms hot and 
uncomfortable. Hence deep open verandahs both 
on the South and West are necessary. 

To recapitulate, for proper, orientation (a) 
place all the rooms which are usually occupied 
by day on the North and East and (b) place the 
bed rooms on the South and West and provide deep 
open verandahs to protect them from the heat 
of the after-noop Sun. 
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The Plan. 

A number of varying factors affects the 
oonsiderations of planning a domestic building. 
Hence, no very hard and fast rules could be laid 
down for general application. In the first place 
the plan must suit the configuration of the site, 
also its situation. For instance, the treatment 
required for a site facing the sea or river is botmd 
to be quite different from that on an open plateau. 
No two sites could possibly have identical 
conditions. Individual requirements and idio- 
syncrasies, which could never be alike, lead to a 
number of varieties in it. The situation of the 
site, whether in town, suburb or in the country, 
plays an important part in the determination of 
the plan. That, Eigain, differs according to the 
amount of accommodation required, by reason too 
of its alternative treatment whether a “detached”, 
“ semi-detached ”, ‘ flat ’, chawl, a cottage, or a 
bungalow and so on. Even in a town it may differ 
according to the street, neighbourhood, aspect, 
surroundings, also rental value and restricting 
by-laws of the local authority. 

In spite of this variety certain features which 
govern the theory of planning are common to 
buildings of all classes intended to be used for 
residential purposes- They are enunciated below: — 

(1) Aspect, (2) Privacy, (3) Prospect, (4) 
Qroupii^, (5) Roominess, (6) Furniture require- 
ments, (7) Sanitation, and (8) Practical con- 
siderations. 



{1) Aspect— asi»ect, I me^ tile peculiazif;^ 
of the arrangements of the doors and windows'M 
the outside walls of a dwelling, which allows it 
to enjoy to the utmost, the gifts of nature such 
sunshine, breeze, view of the landscape etc. This 
is a most important consideration in plannir^. It 
is a truth, universally admitted, that one’s 
thoughts are moulded by the surroundings ; outside 
influences play an important role in the development 
of the human mind. If they are pleasant and 
cheerful, people living in their midst are contented 
and happy ; if, on the other hand, they are dull 
and dismal, they cast a gloomy shadow on their 
minds. It is, for this reason, those people of 
humble means living in small cottages, who stand 
most in need of the two factors viz. Aspect and 
Prospect. 

A building must be designed to suit the site 
with all its varying aspects. Aspect not only 
provides comfort but is requisite from the hygienic 
point of view also. The value of sun’s rays cannot 
be over-estimated. They are potent destroyers of 
organic poisons of spreading diseases and lend 
a cheerful and genial air to the rooms. With a 
careful disposition of windows, it is possible to 
admit sun’s rays into any desired rooms. A 
kitchen should have an Eastern aspect so that, 
the morning sun would piirify the air in it and 
it will remain cool in the latter half of the day ; 
the bed rooms should have a S. E. or S. W. 
aspect ; the drawing room, N. E. or S. E. and so on. 

(2) Privacy . — ^This is next in importance in 
Ihe design of domestic dwellings. If they lack in 
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this respect, it is a deplorable error which Cannot 
be compensated for, by a host of its other merits. 
Privacy is of two kinds : (a) The one is in respect 
of screening the interior of any one room from the 
other rooms of the house and also from the main 
entrance, while, (b) the other is the privacy of the 
whole house from the high-ways and by-ways. The 
latter is comparatively easy to secure by carefully 
planning the entrance and screening it with trees or 
creepers trained on a trellis. But the former 
requires a careful thought in planning. The 
internal privacy of a domestic house could be 
maintained by (A) Proper grouping i. e. disposition 
of various departments and parts of the building in 
their relation towards each other, which, particularly 
in economic and compact planning, requires great 
skill on the part of the architect. (B) Proper disposi- 
tion of doors. For instance, if a door is fixed in the 
centre of the shorter wall of a room, the interior 
of the whole room is exposed to view, whereas if it 
is fixed in a corner of the larger wall, the larger 
part of the room is screened. (C) The mode of hanging 
doors and (D) Provision of a small corridor or 
lobby. All these methods have been illustrated 
with concrete examples in the following pages in 
the notes describing various designs. 

Privacy is of supreme importance in the follow- 
ing rooms in particular: bed rooms and all rooms in 
which sanitary arrangements are usually made such 
as toilet rooms, water closets and earth closets, 
urinals, bathrooms etc. The Kitchen department 
also should be kept out of the view of the passers-by. 
,As far as possible every room except perhaps the 



drawing room should have an independent accw^ 
to it. Again, services such as bathroom, toilet and 
w. c. should have an independent passage to them 
from every room and the real skill of the architect 
lies in so disposing of the rooms with respect to the 
position of the services that a minimum space is 
occupied in these passages. This is called compact 
planning which is the very essence of economical 
designing. 

Privacy is quite different from seclusion. The 
latter is sought to be secured in a worship room, 
study and library. A business man’s or a manager’s 
office is strictly private, though in the interest of 
business it cannot be located in a secluded corner ; 
on the contrary it must be situated in a prominent 
place easily accessible to the public and situated in 
the centre of various departments. 

(3) Prospect '. — In its proper sense “prospect” 
has a reference to the impressions that the house 
will make upon a person looking at it from the 
outside. It connotes taking full advantage of the 
beauties of nature in the landscape by revealing to 
a stranger certain pleasant features and also by 
concealing from his eye some undesirable ones in 
the main outlook of the house. The sense of pride 
that one's house has got a smart, pleasing 
appearance and the effort to maintain it in that 
state which occupies part of one’s time are potent 
factors in the amelioration of life of the poor who 
have otherwise continually to f^ht against odds and 
ends in life. Undue prominence, however, should not 
be given to this feature and it should not be the 
only or even the principal desideratum in designmg 



the elevation of domestic dwellings, particularly fot 
housing: ^e middle or poorer dasses. Just a small 
projedfion here, a bay window there, casually 
provided to break the dull monotony at a small 
extra cost, which, considering the benefits it gives, is 
-not only justifiable but necessary. This should not, 
however, be treated as an extra item in the estimate 
and considerable money spent over it. Bay 
windows not only fulfil this requirement but in 
addition, help in giviiy; breeze and sunny aspect all 
the year round. Some of the forms of bay windows 
are shown below 



. CHronpingi — Groapiiig means the disposition 4 ^ 
rooms in respect of their xOlative pCM^itloQ^' towaidb 
each other. If a building fails in this respect ihO ' 
amount of care taken in all others, is of any avail. 
The dining room must be close to the kitchen, the 
latter, again, must be away from the diawing or 
main living room ; otherwise, kitchen smells 
and smoke woulddetract from their usefulness. 
Services must be nearer to, and independently 
accessible from, every bed-room. The w. c. s., 
etc, must be far removed from the kitchen and 
dining room, and so on. This subject has been 
treated in detail later on in a special section 
under “ grouping ”. 

Roominess : — Roominess is the opposite of 
crampedness. It has a reference to the effect 
produced by making the best of small proportions of 
rooms, by deriving the maximum benefit from the 
minimum dimensions of a room or to accomplish 
economy of space and at the same time avoid 
cramping of the plan. It looks so simple at first 
sight, but is really so difficult an art, that it often 
taxes the brains of the architect. A room whose 
walls are disproportionately high, looks much 
smaller than it actually is. Similarly, if the length 
of a room exceeds 1^ times its width, it produces 
an effect of crampedness. A square, room looks 
smaller and in respect of utility it is really so, as 
compared with an oblong one of the same superficial 
floor area. For example, if a small table is placed 
in the centre of a room, 10'xl0^ the small space 
equally divided on all its four sides is much less 
useful than the e: 5 tra space left on two sides of it 
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in a room measuring which has got 

practically the same area. Every square foot of 
the area under roof 'costs from 4 to 5^ rupees. 
Hence the maximum advantage must be taken 
of every nook and corner of the house before 
thinking of making an addition to the plinth area. 
Plentiful provision of wall cupboards should 
be made; even the narrowest space under the 
flights of stairs should not be disregarded. It 
should be enclosed and turned into a useful store 
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room. Tbe spaco in walls bolow win(i0i)r*«ills 4<>^ 
to the floor level, could be used as a cupboard. 
latter arrangement provided a cupboard at a very . 
cheap rate, because no extra liniel or arch is 
wquired for this. A very convenient arrangement 
Of an under-ground cupboard is shown in fig. 8 
and 9. Provision of such conveniences together 
tvith one or two lofts below the ceiling in unim*' 
X>ortant rooms and a few wall shelves supported 
On brackets, would render it unnecessary to set 
apart a separate store room in small cottages., 

Furniture requirernentsi-This matter, though of 
a considerable importance is often most neglected. 
A bed room mpst be designed with due thought 
and attention to the prospective position of the 
bed. Otherwise the latter has to be cramped 
up somewhere in it, either in a position exposed 
to view, or opposite to a window facing a strong 
draught of wind. Even now, I can vividly 
picture before my eyes, a house of a friend, 
visited sometime ago, elaborately treated in 
respect of rich external decoration, in which a 
room was too small to accommodate a small table 
in the centre with sufficient elbow room all 
around it ; another room could not accommodate 
a bed in any position without coming in the way 
of either a wardrobe or a window. It is best, 
therefore, to show in the plan the positions, not 
only of beds, but also of heavy pieces of furniture 
such as sofas, almyrrahs and chesterfield suites 
and even 

Sanitation : — Sanitation is of very great 
importance for a dwelling; because on it depend. 
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thd health and the happiness of the inmates. 
Sanitation embodies provision of ample light and 
ventilation and due attention to general cleanliness 
and sanitary conveniences. 

Light — Absence of light has a deleterious 
effect even on plants, which, if placed in a dark 
room, soon lose their lustre and often times droop 
and die. People who have to work in mines, cellars 
and other dark places look pale and anaemic. 
This is due to the fact that light acts directly 
upon the corpuscles of blood which is made to flow 
vigorously with its natural bright red hue. Sun’s 
light, not even direct but diffused, is found to be 
potent to destroy germs of tuberculosis. Hence 
too much stress cannot be laid on lighting the 
house as profusely as possible. There should not 
be a single corner in the whole house which is 
not sufficiently lighted. Particular care must be 
taken to light passages and stair-cases — the places 
where there are chances of collision and accidents 
taking place. As far as possible long and narrow 
passages which are difficult to be sufficiently 
lighted should be avoided. If they are at all unavoid- 
able, sky-lights should be provided in addition. 

Cleanliness : — This includes also the means 
provided for cleansing. In India water carriage and 
sewerage systems have developed only in a few big 
cities. There, it is comparatively easy to keep the 
premises clean, but in other cities and towns and in 
all rural districts this matter is very much neglected. 
In this connection the following extract taken from 
Dr. Poore’s Rural Hygiene will be found to be very 
useful. In country districts every cottage ought to 



iiave a bit of garden-about 14 of an acre or more, 
and adopt the following system of sanitation: — 

(1) “All excrement should be kept out of the 
drains ; for, by doing this the putrefaction of the 
solid is prevented and the purification of the liquid 
by filtration through the earth is effected with ease, 
which is proportionate to the thinness of the fluid. 

(2) All solid matter should be removed every 
day from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
house and buried in the top layer of cultivated 
ground. This surface layer is full pf living orga- 
nisms which rapidly disintegrate and oxidise any 
substance deposited in it, until in a very short 
time — in summer, within less than a week in 
tropical countries like India — the filth becomes 
fertile “ humus” or mould. Household slops should 
be poured on to the surface of the garden and 
the mistake of attempting what is called subsoil 
irrigation must not be made. 

(3) Earth closets with moveable pails should be 
outside the dwelling house, approached by a covered 
passage, with a cross ventilation. Sifted garden 
mould, taken from the top layer and dried in a shed- 
not by a stove — is most suitable for use. If specially 
constructed, as in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
so as to separate liquid from solid deposits and, if 
kept from household slops and other liquids, earth 
closets are, not only free from nuisance, but will 
provide valuable manure. 

(4) With regard to other solid refuse, the rulee 
must be — 

(1) That whatever is capable of rotting must 
be put in a heap to humify. 
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(%) Whatever is not capable of rotting must 
be burnt. 

(5) As for domestic slop water, it must never be 
discharged from the house below the level of the 
ground. The coarser impurities must be strained 
out by passing it through filter of gravel or cinders 
and in its transit to the filter bed it should be kept 
freely exposed to air in its entire course. If this is 
done, the exposure to air, sun, heat, cold and drying 
winds, hold putrefaction in check, and render 
impossible, the escape of foul gases into the house. 
The key to success is the separation, in every 
possible way, of solids from liquids. ” 

Dust is a great enemy of health and its proper 
importance is not adequately understood in India, 
Most of the diseases are spread by it ; hence, one 
should strive to minimise the chances of accumu- 
lation of dust and other objectionable matter. This 
could be done in the following ways : — 

(1) No mouldings, even skirtings and cornices, 
should be allowed, particularly on the inner surface 
of walls. (2) Ledges, nooks, crevices and all unseen 
spaces which could possibly give dust a lodgement, 
should be avoided. (3) All edges and corners 
should be rounded. (4) Angles made by junctions 
of walls with floors and ceilings should be rounded. 
(5) Non-absorbent materials like glazed tiles should 
be provided in the w.c.s and kitchens for flooring 
and skirting all round of walls. (6) Trellis work in 
verandahs should have large apertures to facilitate 
cleaning, and railing of galleries and balconies 
should be of a plain and simple design for being 
easily cleaned. 



Vmtilaikm In proyidi^ windows for v«ntjfcs|» 
tioi^ particularly in chawls and flats^ tbi© habits 
the people likely to inhabit them should be takeil 
into account. Over-ventilation does no harm, while 
under-ventilation is full of it. Hence there should 
Iw a tendency to err on the safer side by providing 
more ventilation than absolutely necessary. In 
designing chawls and flats a provision should be 
made for sufficient ventilation even though the 
windows may be closed for fear of draught as is the 
wont of the people occupying them. This could be 
don© by providing floor ventilators -in the walls 
facing an open space. They should be about 18 
inches long and 5 inches high, closed by fixed 
Venetians or “hit and miss” slidin shuttersg as 
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shown in the sketch (see fig. 10 and 11). Whenever 
there is a high wind which is likely to cause an 
exposure to a man sleeping on the floor (which is the 
practice in many parts of India) the movement of 
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the button A, one inch, either way, could partially or 
wholly close the apertures. In addition to these, 
ridge ventilators, near the ceiling, are required. For 
these, either bull’s eyes or clerestory windows 
should be provided a little below the ceiling; or better 
still the main windows should be carried to within 
6 inches or a foot below the ceiling. The theory is, 
that the lower strata of air in a room which are 
warmed by the human breath and to a certain ex- 
tent by the radiation of heat from human bodies, 
and having become lighter by the warmth, rise to the 
top- Unless efficient means like windows near the 
ceiling are provided for driving them out, they are 
likely to cool down, become heavy again, and des- 
cend, and have to be breathed in again. They are 
injurious to health because, they are devoid of 
oxygen, which has been already used up. 

Ventilation means much more than simply 
supplying fresh air to a room. It also connotes the 
evacuation of the vitiated air and the maintenance 
of a movement of air in the house. 

For a thorough ventilation one large window 
situated in the centre of an outer wall is not 
sufficient, but there should be another window or 
windows in the opposite wall. Thus windows are 
necessary even in the interior walls for the sake of 
ventilation. The object of this arrangement is, that 
fresh air coming through the windows in the outer 
wall should travel across, from one room to 
another, through the windows in the inner walls 
and finally pass out through the windows in the 
outer walls on the opposite side of the house. This 
is called ** through ventilation.” In order that the 
air in every nook and comer of a room should be 
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renewed, 2 or 3 apertures distributed over the whote ’: 

wall, exposed to an open space, are preferable to 
one large window fixed instead, on it. 

The so called effect of ‘^stuffiness” in a crowded 
room is caused not only by the partial exhaustion 
of oxygen and the presence of an undue amount of 
carbonic acid gas in it, but more by the fact that the 
human exhalations are warm and contain an 
amount of water vapour. They are, moreover, 
charged with microscopically small particles of 
organic matter ( part of which also deposits on teeth) 
which gives foul smell. In addition to this the 
humidity and warmth, caused by the breath, induce 
perspiration on bodies of people occupying the room, 
which also adds to the stink and all these contribute 
to cause that feeling of ‘stuffiness.' Hence the 
function of a satisfactory ventilation must be 
fourfold (1) to create a sensation of comfortable 
coolness to the body (2) freedom from bad smell (3) 
reduction in humidity and (4) proper supply of 
oxygen. All this must be secured without producing 
a perceptible draught. 

The relation of window area to that of the room 
and the cubic capacity of space to be allowed 
per head are described while dealing with bed 
rooms under “ grouping. ” 

jPracttca/:—The following few hints in connec- 
tion with planning, would, it is hoped, be appro- 
priate at this place. 

(1) Strength and stability coupled with conve- 
nience and comfort, should occupy the first place of 
importance, and embellishment, the next. 
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(2) Simplicity and effect of strength lei^ 
lasting beauty and grandeur to a building ixrbitdi 
petty plaster mouldings and vain decorations do. 
not. If a moulding is cracked or the edge of a 
^mer knocked off, it is difficult to thorou^y 
r^air it. Colours fade away and unless frequently 
renewed at a great recurring expenditure, the build* 
ing on the contrary looks ugly- 

(3) One should always bear in mind that a. 
house is called an immoveable property and is 
i^lculated to last for several generations. One has, 
therefore, no right either to practise false economy 
and have a jerry-built structure which fast de; 
predates in value requiring continual repairs; or, on 
the other hand, build, under false ideas of dignity, 
a costly structure by incurring a heavy debt beyond 
one’s means of repayment. 

(4) In the years to come a man may perhaps 
have to add a wing or extend some part of the 
house. Provision for this should be made while 
buildii^ in the first instance, so that some part 
already built, may not be required to be dismantled 
at that time. 

(5) Though a person is hale and hearty and 
perhaps in the prime of his life now, while building, 
he should remember that old age with its attendant 
infirmity, is sure to overtake him, and sickness, 
human flesh is heir to, may attack him sooner or 
later in course of time, as it always does in 9 casea 
out of 10. Hence it is always prudent to have one 
r^m preferably on the ground floor designed 
mainiir for comfort which will be a hospital room 
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tw tile old and sick member of the family and. 
times of health and happiness, will prove to bn n 
luxury. This question has been dealt with later on 
in this book while discussing “grouping*’ in the 
next chapter. 
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GROUPING. 

In this chapter it is intended to take each 
department such as, drawing room, bed room, 
kitchen etc. separately and to discuss it in detail 
with regard to its internal conveniences and its 
relation to others. But before doing so, it would 
be well to take specific instances of Indian houses 
and to consider what accommodation is required 
in each case. 

Let us leave aside the poor cultivators or men 
belonging to the class of an unskilled labourer, com- 
monly called a ‘ Coolie These, on account of 
their abject poverty, have to be content with a 
small verandah and one room which has to 
serve them as a kitchen, a dining room, a purlour 
and a bed room, all in one. 

Let us take the case of a lower middle class 
family, belonging, say, to a clerical or artisan 
class. The minimum requirements in this case 
are: a verandah, a kitchen-cum-dining room and 
two bed rooms, the principal one of which serves 
also as a parlour. People of slightly better means 
add a dining . room, which is also a female apart- 
ment, and a closed bath room. People on whom 
worldly favours have shone still more brightly, 
require a drawing hall, a dining room, a separate 
female apartment, with one or two additional 
bedrrooms according to the number of members 
in the fwnily. 



The air on the first hooif being undoubtedly 
muoh drier and purer than thht on the ground 
floor, it is desirable to arrange all the bed rooms 
on the first fioor and the remaining apartments 
such as kitchen, dining room, sitting room etc. on 
the ground floor. But in India people, particularly 
those belonging to the middle class, find it more 
convenient to have all the rooms on the same 
floor, as it saves them — ^particularly the ladies of 
the household — the labour of going up and down 
the stairs several times a day. Hence semi- 
detached houses with kitchen, dining, .parlour and 
bath room on the ground floor and bed-rooms on 
the first floor, do not find favour in India. 

It will be seen from the above that the maxi- 
mum accommodation required by an Indian family 
consits of (1) a Verandah (2) a Drawing room 
(3) Bedrooms (4) Kitchen (5) Dining room (6) 
a Ladies apartment (7) a Store room (B) Worship or 
prayer room (9) a Bath room (10) a Staircase (11) 
a W. C. or a latrine. 

Detailed discussion of grouping of all these 
rooms will cover the requirements of families of 
all grades of society. 

(1) A Verandah. 

A verandah or a loggia is almost an essential 
feature of an Indian home as it serves many 
purposes. Firstly, it is used for keeping shoes,, 
sticks, umbrellas etc. directly as one enters the 
house; and also for storing prams and cycles. 
2ndly, it serves the purpose of a waiting room 
for a stranger or a visitor before he is ushered 
into the reception or drawing room. 3rdly, it 



serves as a paasaga ^ving an independent aocesd 
to other rooms of the house, thus preserving thsir 
privacy. The fourth purpose is its, use as a 
sitting out place in the evening or by night after 
dinner, enjoying some light reading or post-prandial 
talks with friends in a flood of cool breeze. In the 
cottages of people of humble means this is often 
the main sitting room. The fifth and the most 
important purpose served by a verandah is, that 
it protects the walls of the house on that side from 
being heated by exposure to the sun*s rays. This 
it does in two ways; firstly, by sheltering or 
screening the wall from the sun’s rays and 
2ndly, by offering to them a buffer or a sort of 
cushion of air, which is a very bad conductor of 
heat. Thus the air entering the rooms behind 
it, is first cooled down to a considerable extent. 

To secure comfort, verandahs on the South 
and West are indispensable, but if funds permit, 
they should be provided also on the East and 
lastly on the North. The latter is rather a luxury 
than a necessity. If exigencies of money do not 
permit to provide them on the South and West 
side, there should be one especially on that parti- 
cular side on which the bed rooms require 
protection from the heat of the after-noon sun 
especially in summer. Not only are verandahs 
necessary on the ground floor, but also on the upper 
ones. 

When a verandah is required only for miti- 
gathug the heat of the summer and not for the 
purpose of serving as a waiting room, an excellent 
arrangement is to have a cheap structure built of 




Wooden bailies or posts sup{»rtiQg % Kellis 
on which is trained a vine cree^r. The t|iilit 
foliage which the vine gives forth in sumroer 
effectually excludes the sun and cools the hot 
breeze, and in winter, when its foliage is thin it 
allows the warmth of the sun to be freely enjoyed. 
The vine has a luxuriant growth and if well 
manured arid trained it would cover the trellis not 
only on the ground floor but on the first floor 
also in a couple of years and would last for 
many years. 

Verandahs are very often specially placed on 
the East or South-east and so designed, that they 
should be flooded with the morning sunshine and 
afterwards when the shutters are closed the sun’s 
heat is, to a certain extent, ‘ trapped ’ inside. Such 
verandahs are called ‘Sun-traps’ and are most 
enjoyable in cold climate. The sun’s rays have got 
the power to kill all noxious germs and give 
healthy and cheerful appearance and purify the 
air. For this purpose some times special “Sun- 
baths ’’ are constructed in Western countries. 
Particularly in the first stage of tuberculosis 
sun-baths have got, it is said, a great curative effect 
on persons affected by it. In the lattitudes covered 
by India the sun is very hot in the latter part of 
the day. However, a few hours’ sun-shine in the 
morning, particularly in winter, is very pleasant. 
To take full advantage of such a sun-trap, the veran- 
dah should be protected by walls on the North and 
South and there should be windows on the East 
of the full height of the verandah, closed by glass 
shutters so that when sufficient sun-shine has been 
admitted the shutters could be closed. 
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If a verandah is designed simply for the sake 
of a passage or corridor giving an independent 
access to certain rooms, it need not be more than 
3 or 4 ft wide. Any width more than this for this 
purpose is a waste. If, however, it is to be used as a 
sitting or waiting room, its width should be 6^ ft. 
as a minimum, (although 7 to 10 ft. would be 
better ), in which case one can conveniently spread 
a camp cot and lounge on it whenever necessary. 
Any intermediate width serves neither of these 
purposes satisfactorily and hence, is practically a 
waste. There is a disadvantage also from a deep 
verandah, in as much, as its roof is likely to darken 
the room inside and make it look dull and gloomy, 
unless rooflets ( also called ‘gablets’ ) are provided. 
If the room happens to have one wall exposed to 
open space, it is possible to light it independently 
from windows in that side ; but if it is a central 
one, the projecting low verandahs prevent it from 
being sufficiently lighted which is unavoidable. It 
is possible to cover the roof of the verandah with 
glass tiles, but it is both expensive and inconvenient 
from the heat point of view. 

Projecting balconies, which are also a sort of 
verandah are useful, particularly, when opening 
from a landing of a stair case. These we see in 
many of the ancient public buildings such as the 
Gol Ghumat at Bijapur. After winding on a few 
steps when one has got a feeling of slight exhaus- 
tion, these balconies serve as a resting place 
where one can breathe fresh air and enjoy a view 
of the landscape, and are good in that respect. But 
when they stretch out from windows in private 
houses, particularly in an urban locality where 



houses are not far removed from each bthet, theiy 
do not setve any better purpose than an. additional 
relieving feature in the elevation of the building, 
which adds elegance to it. It also protects the 
room inside from the piercing rain, which purpose 
could be equally served by suitable bonnets over 
the windows. But this is secured at a sacrifice of 
considerable amount of money for a small doubtful 
advantage. From another point of view, they do 
a positive harm to our neighbours viz., they seri- 
ously interfere with the privacy of the neighbour- 
ing houses. No one would naturally like to be 
watched by his neighbours from a projecting 
balcony. 

% 

(2) Drawing Room. 

Every cottage, whatever its size, should con- 
tain at least one spacious room, call it by what- 
ever name you like, a ‘drawing room’ a ‘par- 
lour ’ or ‘ a main or living room To the Indian 
it is almost indispensable. Many and varied are 
the purposes served by it. It is mainly used 
as a reception room, as also for holding social 
functions. It is required to be used as a dining 
room on special occasions like marriage, feasts 
etc.; or on holidays when a number of friends 
are invited to dinner, the drawing room is required 
for boys and girls of school going age to study 
their home lessons. It is at times required to 
accommodate occasional guests who are never 
wanting in a middle class Indian family ; It is also 
required as a congregation room on occasions of 
some religious discourse or some' such festivities 
and so on. 



The minimum size for a drawing room . should 
be 15 ft. X 12 ft. It should be well ventilated and 
lighted with large windows preferably starting 
from the floor level. The doors especially the 
one kt the front and the other at the rear, should 
have a minimum size of 3^x6^ so that pieces of 
heavy furniture could be easily moved in and 
out. The position of heavy pieces of furniture 
such as tables, almyrrahs, suites, sofas etc. 
should be invariably shown in plan and the 
positions of wall cupboards etc. should be accor- 
dingly fixed. This simple matter, if neglected 
at this hour, is likely to cause a great inconvenience 
afterwards. 

As regards the position of the drawing room 
in an Indian home, it is best situated on one side 
in the house with an entrance from the front 
verandah. Amongst Europeans it is usually placed 
hear the front door. In that position it occupies 
a central place which though convenient to the 
stylo of living of the Europeans, causes inconve- 
nience in Indian families.' It interferes with the 
free movements and actions of the ladies working 
in adjoining rooms. Amongst Mahommadan and 
other communities, where privacy in an exaggerat- 
ed form, viz. Pardah, is still in vogue, the drawing 
room in a central position causes a positive in- 
convenience. 

Mouldings of any sort, even cornices and 
skiirtings on the inside of the drawing room, or in 
fact, of any room, to give a decorative effect should 
be eo^jiulously avoided as they present an ideal 
breedin|f jdace for germs of disease, 
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Vfjry often, a wooden plank about 6 to 9 incliea, 
wide is fixed, fiush with the plaster surface all 
rouUd the drawing room, horizontally at a he^t 
of 3 ft. above the floor level and polished well. 
This is for protecting the plaster of walls which 
is likely to be damaged by the backs of chairs 
striking against it. A picture rail fixed about 
9 inches above the level of the top of doors provides 
a means for resting picture frames. This servos 
also as a dividing line between the costly oil paint 
or^ distemper below, and the simple plain white- 
wash above, which arrangement . is not only 
economical, but also pleasing to the eye and 
excellent from the sanitary point of view. 


As far as possible, pegs should not be fixed into 
the walls at random, sonie clothing or other is 
bound to be hung from them which looks unseemly. 
If necessary, a set of a few pegs should be fixed to 
the wall in a corner for the purpose. 


Often times the drawing room of the usual size 
proves to be too small on some of the special 
occasions mentioned above. To meet such an 
emergency, a double drawing hall is sometimes 
provided. For this, the partition wall extends a 
foot or two from each side, over which an arch is 
built. The space below the springing of the arch is 
closed by a moveable or sliding, thin, wooden, parti- 
tion which can be closed or opened at will, so that 
one big room could be made out of two. A partition 
wall could be safely built on the top of this arch on 
the first floor. If, however, additional safety is 
desired a joist may be placed on the top of the arch 
to support it. 

8 
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A skirting of black japan, coal-tar or a paint of 
dark, chocolate or slate colour, a foot wide all 
round the wall above floor, not only looks well, but 
is sanitarily good and allows the floors to be freely 
washed with a disinfectant in water without 
staining the distempered surface. 

(3) Bed Rooms. 

These are the most important rooms in a 
house. One spends more than of his life at 
rest in sleep here. Amongst Europeans two 
persons are commonly supposed to occupy one room 
without constituting a case of overcrowding. Thus 
if there are 5 or 6 persons in a family they require 
a house with three bed rooms. 

It is a pity, that on account of poverty and 
ignorance of the importance of ventilation, little or 
no attention is paid in India to this most vital 
question. In many places, especially among the 
poor classes residing in villages, the number of 
occupants of a bedroom is determined by the 
possible number of mattresses which could be 
spread on the floor from wall to wall in the 
room. Four, five, or even more persons are 
in the habit of sleeping in it. Of course, in 
many parts of India cots or charpois (four legged 
coir-matted wooden cots ) are a luxury which even 
the middle classes cannot afford to enjoy. In 
farmers’ huts, even young calves and dogs are 
allowed to occupy a corner of the same room. The 
one dr two small windows ( if such holes, in wall, 
deserve the term, ) that there may be in the walls, 
are also closed for feat of draught, 




*■ ‘'According to the census report of 1921, 
are 1,75,001 one-room tenements in Bomhay, giving 
an average of 4.03 persons per room and no less than 
65.8 per cent of the population live in one-room 
tenements ! 


Many of the rooms are occupied by more than 
one family ! The rent of these rooms is from Bs. 10 
to 12 per mensem; the average monthly wages of this 
class is Rs 30 per mensem. The result of all this 
could be very well imagined. The low vitality, the 
very high death-rate, anasmia, tuberculosis ( parti- 
cularly in females) and high infant mortality etc. are 
all directly traceable to the overcrowding in bed 
rooms. The farmers, who have to work all day in the 
open field, get pure air by day and thus have got this 
relieving feature ])artly to compensate for the 
overcrowding in bedrooms by night. But the mill 
hands and other labourers who have to work the 
whole day in an atmosphere congested with smoke, 
and who do not get a chance to breathe in free air 
also by night, fall an easy prey to diseases. In old 
times. Agriculture was the main industry of India, 
which required the majority of people to do work in 
the open air, and that preserved their health. In 
this industrial age, people are leaving agriculture 
behind them in the villages and flocking to industrial 
centres in cities, which have attracted large 
numbers even from the middle classes who follow 
pursuits of clerical or other allied nature. Males 
go out of doors during at least a part of the day, but 
females have to spend all their time at home doing 
domestic work, which has resulted in lowering the 
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general standard of vitality amongst them. It is 
futile to expect that the children born of such 
mothers who are the future citizens of India, would 
be strong and healthy. Therefore, if India wants 
to live amongst the nations of the world, she must 
solve this problem of housing the middle and work- 
ing classes satisfactorily, and the sooner she does 
it, the better. . 

The minimum window area, required by the 
municipal by-laws, is l/lO of the floor area. But 
this should always be exceeded. In domestic 
buildings a minimum of 350 cubic ft. of space for an 
adult and 200 c. ft. for every child under ten, should 
be made while designing bed rooms. Besides this, 
a suitable allowance should be made for every piece 
of furniture. However, the quantity ( square ft. of 
window area ) and quality ( cross and through 
openings ) of ventilation is of greater consequence 
than either the floor area, or the cubic space 
allotted per head. 

The above considerations will give some clue to 
the sizes of bed rooms. From a practical point of 
view 15' X 12' has been found by experience to be a 
good size for a bed room in the houses for the 
middle classes. As has already been stated, an 
oblong room is more convenient, particularly as a 
bed room, than a square one and that no room 
should be less than 100 sq. ft. in floor area. 

Bed rooms should be placed on the side of the 
direction of the prevailing wind and if this happens 
to be the west, the wall on that side should be 
protected from being heated by the sun’s afternoon 
rays by the provision of a deep verandah on that 
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side. The ideal conditions are, that the sun should, 
shine in the bed rooms for some part of the day^- 
preferably in the morning, and a free breeze should 
ventilate it by night. 

A small bath room’ combined with a dressing 
room attached to bed room, is more or less a 
modern necessity in the houses of the well-to-do. 
However, in small cottages, it is desirable to so 
arrange the bed rooms that the services viz, bath 
room and the w. c. are easily and independently 
approachable from every bed room. In the designs 
given in the following pages, a special attempt has 
been made in this respect. 

(4) Kitchen. 

If the room for the kitchen is a spacious one, 
there is no need of a separate scullery for the 
Indian manner of living. As far as possible, the 
kitchen should be in a separate block cut off at 
least 10 ft. by a covered passage from the main 
building. However, with this arrangement it is not 
possible to keep an eye on strangers entering the 
front door. Besides the ladies feel the isolation of 
their sphere of life ( wherein they practically spend 
their whole time, ) from the rest of the household, 
and sometimes resent it. 

For the Indian manner of living, especially in 
the cottages of the poor, there is no necessity of a 
separate dining room if the kitchen is a little more 
spacious. For this purpose the room should be 
rather oblong ; 10' x 15' to 18 ft. is the best size. 
The length should be at least li^ times the 
width, so that, the actual portion used for dining 
is far removed from the heat of the ohuUa range. ' 



There should be as many wall cupboards , and 
shelves in the kitchen as could be accommodated 
without interfering with the strength of the walls. 
One of them viz. that for the larder should be 
situated in a cool corner and should have shutters 
of perforated zinc or fine wire meshing with “ air 
bricks ” behind, for a thorough ventilation. This 
would be useful for storing milk and its products 
such as curds, butter, ghee and the like. 

There should be at least two windows with half 
glazed and half perforated zinc plate shutters-one 
for lighting the chullas and the other for lighting 
the other part of the room. The provision of half 
shutters of perforated zinc sheet or fine wire 
meshing is necessary for the purpose of ventilation 
and prevention of flies entering the kitchen. .Flies 
are vehicles of disease germs and must be vigilantly 
guarded against, by making suitable provision for 
the purpose. 

The chullas should be located below an arch 4 
ft. wide, 1' 9" deep and 3 ft. high at the centre above 
the floor level. There should be a hole about 8 
inches in diameter at the top of the arch as an 
outlet for the smoke. This hole should be plastered 
smooth on the inside while still the masonry work 
is in progress. This should end at the top in a 
chimney which should be carried at least 2^ ft. 
above the ridge. 

There should be a small sink near the chulla in 
iAxe opposite corner with a Nhani~trap QxeAin its bed, 
Thfr bed and sides of the sink should be lined with 
tiles or polished shahabad or katiji slabs and if 
that is found to be too costly the sides should be 



lined with cement plaster and the bottom wi^ a- 
whole shahabad piece with a good slope in tb^ 
corner towards l^e Nhani-trap. 

The kitchen should be placed as far as possible 
in the corner opposite to the direction of the prevail- 
ii^ wind. In the Deccan, the North-east corner is 
found to give the best results and South-east the 
next best, the object being, that the smoke and 
strong smells emanating from the kitchen, should 
at once escape out of the house through windows in 
the outside wall, instead of escaping into other 
rooms of the house. As an additional precaution 
towards the latter end, the kitchen should be sepa- 
rated, if possible, by a small lobby ; and the doors 
opening from the kitchen into other rooms, should 
have no ventilators or fanlights, so that when these 
doors are closed the kitchen smells are effectually 
shut out from the living rooms of the house. 

(5) Dining Room 

If the kitchen is sufficiently spacious, even a 
verandah on the rear side closed with a dwarf wall 
3 ft. high and a trellis work above, will serve the 
purpose of the dining room in small cottages. 
When a separate dining room is to be built it 
should be located as near the kitchen as possible. 
Provision of one or two cupboards and a few 
1/2 inch galvanised iron pipes, galvanised ste^ 
wires or at least long bamboos fixed horizontally 
in wooden blocks fastened to the opposite walls 
a foot below the ceiling, for drying wet linen, 
make the arrangements in the dining room 
complete. 
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(6) A Ladies’ Apartmaat 

•jhis room is a necessity in ai^ Indian farail y 
Ladies do require a separate sitting room to receive 
theit friends and enjoy spare time chats with them. 
This room also should be airy and well lighted and 
should be situated near the dining room. In 
humble cottages, the dining room also serves as a 
ladies’ apartment. 


(7) Store Room 

This room also is a necessity in houses for the 
middle classes. In very small cottages roomy wall 
cupboards and a loft, either in the kitchen or in the 
dining room, serves the purpose of a store room. 
One or two underground cupboards ( described on 
p. 40 ) would be very much appreciated in small 
cottages in particular. The store room should, as 
far as possible, be situated near the kitchen and 
should have a stone paving so as to preclude the 
possibility of rats entering and making their home 
there. Rats, not only, do a lot of damage, but also 
carry on their body, the potential danger of fleas 
affected by plague. The store room should 
be well lighted and ventilated and there should 
be a row of shelves all round. The lowest row 
should be at least 9 inches above the floor level so 
that the floor could be easily cleaned and washed of 
all dust. For an ordinary family a store room of 
about 10 ft. X 6 ft. should be adequate enough. 

In rural districts a bigger store room is required 
to store staple food grains etc., which are available 
at a cheaper rate during the harvesting season. 
Besides a fuel room or a coal cellar spacious enough 



to store fuel sufficient for the requirements d 
4 months of the monsoon season, is required in 
addition. 

With large families there is always a. heap of 
lumber which though not quite useful, cannot be 
thrown away. One of the rooms of the detached 
ont-buiklings should be devoted to this purpose. 

In addition to this, some space for putting 
bicycles or a perambulator is very often required in 
the cottages of the middle class people. The space 
below the flight of stairs is suitable, if 4;be latter be 
situated not far from the front entrance. 

' a * 

(8) Worship or Prayer Rocnn 

Of late, very few people can afford to devote 
a special room for this purpose especially in 
cottages in the urban area, for many reasons. 
The chief amongst them is, that one finds very 
little time for this purpose in the midst of a 
modern busy life. 2ndly, the space is very much 
restricted and thirdly, there is a want of funds for 
building on any more area that what is abso* 
lutely necessary. In the up-country places all 
these things are favourable. There is any amount 
of leisure; site is unrestricted in extent, and 
the building materials and labour are com- 
paratively cheaper. If a provision of this room is 
desired, it should be situated in a secluded part of 
the house, free from disturbance of any sort. It 
should be well ventilated and lighted, but there 
slmuld be an arrangement to make the room 
partially dark when required. Slight darkness 
particularly combined with seclusion tends to 
9 
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inowaBe^ ’ the solemnity which is very ihndi 
desirable in this room for inducing concentretioii 
of mind. 

(9) Batii Room 

The main bath room should be on the ground 
floor and near the kitchen. If a hot water boiler, 
is to be kept in the bath room a minimum 
size required for it, is 6'xlO'. If used only for 
bath purposes 5 ' x 8^ is a sufficient and convenient 
size. There should be two windows in a bath 
room — one for ventilation, situated at a height 
of 5 ft. above the floor level and another at a low 
level with frosted glass shutters for admitting light 
but maintaining privacy. It is convenient in small 
cottages to keep the height of the bath room low 
( say about 7?^ or 8 ft. ) and to provide a loft above 
it for storing fuel or any other articles of lumber. 
The loft should be well lighted and ventilated and 
it should have a hinged door of expanded metal to 
keep rats out. 

The Indian way of taking a bath requires some 
part of the floor say 3' x 3' preferably that in a corner 
to be lowered in level by about 3 inches than the 
remaining and a smoothly dressed stone 18"xl8'' 
and about 6 inches high, fixed in the centre 
for squatting, while taking a bath. The entire 
floor of the bathroom and the inside lining of the 
wall to a height of about 4 ft should preferably be 
of white glazed tiles, or, if its cost be found to be 
|S^ibitive, the floor should be paved with 
ahahabad or some other kind of slabs and the sides 
with o^inent plaster. As far as possible liine “in: 
the fo^ of mortar or calcareous compositiph of 



fli^tones, should not be allowed at i^st 
finic or Ihe lowered part of the floor, a^ liruie, w^l^' 
cohtaijQs an acid, acts chemically on the oalcarec^ 
matter, and unless copious water is poured fq® 
flushing immediately after use, it causes a Imd stink 


and wears the stone away. Even trapstone paving is 
preferable in rural districts, though from a sanitary 
point of view a smooth surface cannot be given to 
it so easily. A Nhani trap should be fixed in the 
bottom- of the sink towards which the floor should 


slope. In no case should the water be allowed to 


stagnate near the house. It causes not only 
damp, but also breeds mosquitto-larvaae. 


The provision of a corner — shelf at S^ft for 
keeping a soapbox, a towel rack, another comer- 
shelf 9 inches above the floor level with perforations 
for draining ofl water from wet and soiled linen and 
a shower-tap, if feasible and necessary, make the 
arrangements in the bath room complete. 


Whether water is heated iu a boiler or in an 
open copper pot placed on a chulla, a smoke outlet 
is a necessity; still to preclude the possibility of the 
smoke entering the house, the main bathroom should 
be located in a place opposite to the direction of the 
prevailing wind and should have no ventilators 
over the doors opening into other rooms from the 
bath room. 


Though a bathroom attached to every bed 
room is a luxury which only the rich people can 
afford, there should be, in addition to the main one, 
a common bathroom, which guests and other 
ocoMionarVisitors, could use without encroanhin^ 
upon the privacy of the family. If bed' rooms aiw 
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located on tbe firat floor, there should be a bathrocmi 
equipped in all respects, also on the first floor wi^ 
an independent passage to it from each bedroom. 

(10) Staircase 

The staircase is the main thoroughfare of 
intercommunication between the floors and as 
such is of very great importance. But generally 
there is a tendency with people, of effecting an 
economy of space in this particular respect at a 
sacrifice of considerable comfort. If the upper 
floor is exclusively devoted to bedrooms, the 
staircase could be located at any convenient place 
inside the house. But if some of the rooms on it 
are to be used as sitting rooms as well, which 
outsiders may occasionally visit, the position of the 
staircase must be such as will afford it an entrance 
independent of the other rooms on the ground floor. 
That is why many people like to post it in the front 
verandah. If it is situated in the latter place, 
another staircase on the rear side, for the use of the 
ladies, will add much to the convenience and 
privacy of the household. 

In order that a staircase may be comfortable it 
must satisfy the following requirements : 

(1) It should be airy and will lit. 

(2) The stairs should be easy and comfortable. 
There are two rules for guidance to determine the 
mutual relation between the tread and riser: one is, 

tread x riser « 66 inches 
and the other is, 

tread +2 x riser = 23 to 24 inches. 



Kote:— The limiting dimensions are;, 
riser should never be more than 8 inches and 
tread less than 9 inches. 6" riser and 11" tread are 
very satisfactory dimensions; 6^^" and 10" are 
next best. These will be appreciated by old 
people and invalids who find stairs in general 
difficult to negotiate. 

(3) There should be at least 6}^ ft clear head* 
way above any step. 

(4) The width of the stairs in a winding flight 
should be the same as in the straight 6ne. 

(5) The stairs should be sufficiently wide (3^^, 
if not 4 ft. ) so that two people should be able to 
stand abreast comfortably and pass by each other. 
It also easily permits pieces of heavy furniture to 
be carried to upper floor. This precept, however, 
in Indian cottages, is honoured more in the breach 
than in the observance. 3 ft is the minimum width 
required even in the smallest cottages. 

(6) As a rule a staircase should not have 
triangular or winding steps at all. Hot only do 
they tax the ingenuity of carpet layers, but they 
cause a positive harm. Firstly, people going down 
the stairs are much more likely to slip on the 
“winders” than on the stright steps and, secondly, 
if they slip they fall down a large number of stairs 
which is likely to make the fall a serious one. 
Young children are very susceptible to this in 
particular. It is therefore prudent to leave no 
chance for possible risks by spending a few rupees 
more and altogether avoiding winders even at the 
$€Lcrifice of an easy riser. If for exigencies qf 
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space tfa&y are.unavoidaltle, they should be ht ther 
begiuniug of the flight near the ground, so that^ 
if. a foil does occur at all, it should not be a. 
sesrere one. 

(7) As far as possible the height of the risers 
should be uniform. A difference of even inoh 
in the height of one single step, though not quite 
apparent to the eye, is at once susceptible to one’s 
1^ and causes one to startle and stumble. 

(9) Each flight should have not less than 
three steps at least, and as far as possible the. 
number of stairs in each flight should be uniform. 

(10) The staircase should, as a rule, be fire-' 
proof, especially if there be only one. 

(11) Not more than 10 steps should come 
together in one flight. But this is not always 
possible. 

(12) A staircase just in front of a house gives 
a poor appearance. Aesthetically a geometrical 
staircase (one having three or more flights at 
right angles to each other ) is good. It also affords 
easy facilities for lighting and its “ well ”, or the 
central hollow portion, forms a good position for 
a lift. But it involves a danger in case of an out-, 
break of fire, as it provides an air chamber and a 
sort of chimney which causes the conflagfotiop to 
spread. Moreover, it totally blocks the descent 
U^er those circumstances, 

'In fiats and tenement houses in particular, 
Uld^ there is a separate emergency exit, the 
stairo^ phquld necessarily be fireproof. 
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Cotififoi^! Hocmi. 

You may be strong and stout, and your ent^: 
family enjoying excellent health, now, at the time 
of building your house; but you should not lose^ 
sight of the rainy-day too. There is every chance 
of yourself or some one of your family faUing sick, 
some time In future. Again, it is likely that, there 
might be some aged or an infirm person in the 
house dependent on you — ^why, you yourself 
cannot escape old age in course of time. Hence, 
it is prudeirt to have in view one. room mainly 
designed for comfort of the aged and the sickly, 
which can be properly called a “hospital or a sick 
room”, but at the time of building a new house 
in the expectation of health and happiness, the 
word may sound rather inauspicious or freakish, 
hence, to follow M. Coule and make it suggestive, 
let us call it a “Comfort Room.’’ For being reaUy, 
comfortable, it should satisfy the following 
requirements : — 

(1) It should preferably be on the ground floor 
to save the sick or the aged person, the troubles 
of going up and down the stairs. If there be any 
lift for the purpose, then the 1st floor, which is 
healthier, is preferable, still there should be an easy 
staircase without any winding steps, for use in 
times of a possible break-down of the lift. 

(2) A bath room, and a w. c., where there is 
a water carriage system, or a commode arrangement 
where there is a conservency system, should be 
quite close to it, preferably in an ante-room. 

(2) The room should be so situated that it will 
be flowed by the morning sunshine, and will also 



a free breeze by night. A south-east corner would 
be appropriate for this reason, with a verandah on 
the South. 

(4) In the cottages for the middle classes it 
should not be far removed from the kitchen, so that 
it should be possible for the ladies to attend or 
render prompt service especially to the aged who 
are -not in need of a constant attendance. Still, it is 
advisable to have another room, close to the comfort 
room which an attendant could occupy. 

% 

(5) There should be windows for ample light 
and a thorough ventilation, with blinds for obscuring 
light whenever necessary. Some sick persons find 
strong light unbearable. 

(6) The room should be rather commodious ; 
15' X 12' is a good size, but that depends upon the 
size of the cottage to be built. The floor should be 
of such material as will permit of easy washing 
and cleaning with a disinfectant. 



Arehitecturai Treatmeiii 

“Architecture is the material expression of thiiS ; ’ 
wants, the faculties, and the sentiments of the age , 
in tidiich it is created. Style in architecture is the 
peculiar form which that expression takes und^r 
the influence of climate and materials at com- 
mand’* — ^Ellis A. Davidson. 

As we expect in all truthful matters that the 
outward forms and shows should correspond with 
the inner feelings and emotions, otherwise we 
condemn it as insincerity, so in buildings, too, an 
artistic elevation should be accompanied by a 
convenient and comfortable accommodation of plan. 
Hence, while planning buildings attention must be 
given simultaneously to both these things. The 
proper course is, to plan the inside arrangements 
first, with a view to comfort and convenience, and 
then to give it an architectural expression to suit.- 
The former is more difficult to accomplish; the 
latter is comparatively easy, only if one is prepared 
to ignore the restrictions of his purse. 

“Construction should be decorated. Decoration 
should never be purposely constructed. Tliat 
which is beautiful is true. That which is true 
must be beautiful” — Owen Jones. 

If we see the origin of the b^eautiful features in 
architecture, we shall find that most of them, if 
not all, were originally introduced to serve some 
necessa^ useful purpose. For example — :the pr^ ( 
ieoting comioe of the window sill nr the V 

. se , ' ■ ■ . - 
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course at floor-level of the upper story was first 
introduced to prevent rain water running down the 
outer surface of walls from entering the house. 
The chhajjas, for mitigating effects of heat and the 
glare of the sun, and also to serve as a weather 
board; the arch, because of its strength to resist 
the superincumbent weight ; latticed ia/es (pierced 
screens), for protection from heat, and so on. 
Therefore every architectural feature must justify 
its existence from the point of view of utility. 

It is a pity, however, that in actual practice, in 
the enthusiasm to show an artistic taste, undue 
imprtance is given to the outward expression of 
beauty and large amounts wasted on vain decora- 
tion. This is often done even at a sacrifice of 
internal conveniences. If comfort and con- 
veniences have to be compromised for the sake of 
architectural appearance, it is not a decoration but 
an abomination. 

What is it that constitutes the charm and 
attraction in an elevation ? What particular factors 
or features contribute to give pleasure to the eye 
and joy to the mind ? To be able to give a correct 
answer we must pause a little to reflect on the 
effect produced on our minds by the sight of a 
beautiful object. If we cast a glance, for instance, 
at the famous Taj or any other beautiful structure, 
a sensation of pleasure is caused in our minds and 
at the same time a permanent indelible impression 
of file object is created before our minds’ eye. Now, 
if we just analyse the impression or the picture 
before our mind, we shall find that it consists of the 
general outline of the structure, seen in one general 
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£x>lour harmoniously matching withtho surroini^-^' 
ing landscape. The various colours with which it 
is decorated cdnnot be seen from a distance and are 
not individually responsible for the impresskm. 
Nor can even the carving, and other ornamentation 
have any effect on it, because they are too 
numerous in detail and have to be studied at close 
quarters to be properly appreciated. Thus, it is the 
general outline-the bold and clear-cut features of 
the structure, seen in the landscape, which have 
imprinted themselves on the mind. 

This clearly shows the folly of spending money 
lavishly on vain ebmbellishment which serves no 
good purpose, but on the contrary as seen on 
page 44 from a sanitary point of vieyr, does a 
positive harm by affording a lodgement for dust. 
The style and form of the building, which determine, 
the outline, are the real things that count and have 
to be attended to. 

The style of the plan in old times was of one 
set, stereotyped form, and that was chiefly 
concerned with a symmetrical front. Of late years 
a school of architects has arisen who are not satis- 
fied with symmetry. They have widened their field 
of choice, and they lay their plans on principles of 
irregularity, quaintness and surprise. Symmetry 
does not attract their eyes. Their argument 
against it is, if symmetry was first introduced with 
a view to copying nature in which all human 
beings and in fact, most animals present a 
symmetrical front, then why not carry the 
principle a little further and design symmetrically 
also the inside of the buildings? Because if a 
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median line is imagined in animals, the foncUone 
of all the members on the right side of the body are 
similar' to those on the left, perhaps with a few 
exceptions. Again, leaving aside the animal woridj 
if we observe the plant life, we find that Nature, on 
the contrary, is distinctly opposed to symmetry. 
The tree sets forth branches at random, take any 
flower and you will find no two petals to be alike. 
Thus, from the view point of this school of 
architects, that elevation of a building is smart and 
attractive, which brings into bold relief, certain 
features which though seemingly irregular, come as 
a surprise. Of course, this must all be in keeping 
with the basic principles of architecture or in fact 
of all decorative art viz. fitness, proportion and 
harmony, the combination of which give repose as 
a result. 

Such deviations from the usual order of 
symmetrical fronts are shown in a great variety in 
the elevations given in the pages that follow. 

The character of the building must harmonise 
with the surrounding landscape to give it an effect 
of repose. If, for instance, the site slopes steeply 
give the building a vertical treatment. If it is a 
flat plateau of open country, let it have a character 
of breadth. Vertical treatment consists of a higd)^ 
plinth; thin, tall pillars; narrow, pointed arches; 
na,rrow windows; high-pitched roof, etc. The broad 
or horizontal treatment on the other hand, requires 
a pjhssive appearance with broad low steps; massive 
ahd comparatively short pillars ; broad and low 
wihid^S? with lintels, or flat or elliptical low arches; 
flat, hHcr^c^ or broad, expanding low-pitched 



Todii and so on. As another instance, if, on 
of a . barren rocky hill, a building with, plas^ 
mouldings is constructed, it is sure to cause a< 
discord. What is required in such a place is a 
structure of massive rustic stones, having bokl, 
clear-cut features. 


Though harmony, must predominate to give an 
effect of repose, there must be a variety, or contrast 
without which harmony is sure to produce an 
effect of dull monotony. In fact, while trying to 
bring about harmony, with the beauties of land- 
scape, what we can at most do is,* to approach 
nature particularly in respect of tints of colours. 
It is impossible to produce colours exactly similar 
to those of Nature. Hence in imitating Nature 
we remove the discord and come closer together 
towards it, but not merge into it. 

The contrast, however, must not be so striking 
as to be painful to the eye. What is required is a 
“harmonious contrast” which makes the features 
maintain their individual impression and still do 
not produce a discord. 

This harmonious contrast is more applicable to, 
nay, is the very essence of, the effect produced by 
different colours. If a colour wholly merges into 
another it cannot be seen at all. In order to make 
itself distinctly visible it must have its own 
individual shade contrasting against that of the 
back-ground, but not at the same time prpducii^ a 
j£U^ring effebt in its association with the surrround- 
ihg colours. 

The <»}mmon error made in the development 
of the modern elevation of buildings is the eclectaO: 
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tendency, i. e. to say, the mixing up of sevwal 
heterogeneous things to produce something which 
neither belongs to this, nor to that particular order. 
The main characteristics of the Indian architecture 
lie in the breadth and horizontality. If we just cast 
a glance at any of the ancient monuments, we will 
not fail invariably to see everything massive and 
comparatively low in height,-horizontal lines pre- 
dominating to produce an effect of breadth in the 
whole structure. The cornices or string courses 
dividing different floors; projecting galleries; 
verandahs; terraces open to sky with parapet walls 
all around; pierced screens or latticed windows; 
chhajjas; flat arches; etc. are matters of pure 
Indian Architectime. Sash windows, protruding 
small porches, high-pitched or mansard roofs, 
slate covering, high extending chimneys, in 
most cases symmetrically placed, stucco-plaster, 
dormer windows, are features of the English 
Architecture, 

The predominating material used has a direct 
bearing on the elevation of the building. A stone 
building gives an effect of strength; and especially 
if the stones are massive, that of grandeur ; while a 
brick building particulary if it is plastered and 
coloured on the outside, gives an effect of delicacy. 
There should be one predominating material and 
colour, and not a jumble of too many materials and 
too much detail. Every quaint little bit must 
justify its existence. 

-Large areas of plain wall, proper disposition of 
doors and windows in the outside wall, harmony of 
colours of the parts of the building with that of the 
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whole structure, and of the latter with' the 
surrounding landscape, are things which consider- 
ably affect the beauty of the building. 

Additional effect, if desired, could be obtained 
by making slight deviations from the simple square 
plan. The. simplest form is L shaped, which 
not only gives a better appearance, but is also 
convenient and comfortable in tropical climate. 

Other forms resemble the letters T, H and U, each 
one of which has got its own peculiar -merits. 

Projecting one part of the building a little 



beyond the rest ( see fig. 12 ) gives an additional 
effect.. Gabled roof is generally constructed oy»t 




FRPI^T E-LEVATIOK 
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FIO. 14 

such projections ( see fig. 14 ), but even a hipped one 
if properly constructed as in fig. 13 gives an effect 
of repose. This arrangement far outweighs the 
little extra cost involved in the projection. 

SufQcient mention has been already made on 
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page 38 about bay-windows which afford immense 
possibilities of imparting a charm to the elevations 
!^ ilkdlding8, besides being useful in giving a sunny 
Figs. 15 and 16 shoW two such cottages' 
haViiigfliay windows. 
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Projecting doorways or mimme pprckes'' 
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another item full of opportunities of improving 
the appearance of the front. Fig. 17 shows the 
front elevation of a cottage with a projecting 
'entrance porch, over which is constructed a 
terraced roof. An effect of beauty is still 
further obtained by the gablet in the central 
portion of the roof with a bull’s eye in the 
triangular portion. 

Chimney stacks, particularly when they are 
symmetrically grouped t(^ether, give a repose; but 
in India there are very few such cold places 
where fire places are required. 

« 

Eoof is a very important feature in cottage 
decoration. A high pitch or steep slope no doubt 
gives a better appearance but in tropical countries 
like Indm where absence from snow does not 
justify it, it involves an unnecessary estpenditure 
and is qiuite foreign to Indian architecture. 

u 'n 
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Fig. 18 sho^s an elevation of another cottage 
in which a side-view of the entrance porch is 
shown. Mark the effect brought out by the simple 
stucco plaster on the surface of brick masonry 
supporting the water tank on the rear side. 
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Gablets, which are also often called rooflets, 

never fail to give a 
smart appearance 
(see figs. 17 & 19). 
They provide, in 
addition, facili- 
ties for more 
light and venti- 
lation and there- 
FiG. 19 fore the extra 

money which they require is not only justifiable, 
but some times necessary. In fig. 19 the trellis 
work in the front, has added to the effect of simpli- 
city and composure of the elevation. 

The parapet wall enclosing a flat or terraced 
x^f affords facilities of a variety of decoration in 
different designs of panels, cornices, copings and 
rain water spouts. 
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Fig. 20 shows the effect produced by a: sin^ , 
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turret over a bay window. Mark the plain design of 
the railing in front of the verandah on the 'ground 
and first|floors which admits of easy cleaning. 

The air of calm composure and serenity given 
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by aymmetry is shown in figs. 21 and 22. 1?he 
simplo but beautiful shape given to the sills of the 
windows in fig. 21, adds to the beauty of elevaticai. 
The separate detached roofs over the bay windows 
in fiig. No. 22 make the elevation look pioturesque. 

This effect could be obtained even by bonnets 

over plain win- 
dows which not 
only add to the 
beauty but also 
protect the room 
from the heat of 
the sunshine and 
piercii^ rain. 
Fig. 23 shows 
another sym- 
E1 -EV^oN. metrical eleva- 

ScD ^ 

mo. 83 jecting balcony 

in the centre. Fig. 24 shows still another in which, 
mark how the central gablet in the roof and the 
rough cast plaster on either side in the form of 
panels make the elevation look graceful. 
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Wh«i brick is the predomineht 

used it 

immense opportu- 
nities for simple, 
modest decora- 
tion, without cost- 
ly ornamental 
plastered surface. 
The colour of the 
brick, as well as 
its bond, as seen in 
joints in the front 
o fkonl ElSX^ATtOti. I surface, the width 

Fig. 85 ' and finish of the 

mortar joints etc. give a variety of treatment. If 
any special decorative effect is desired to be given 
to brick-work, it should be sparingly done for 
emphasizing special features such as entrance, 
arches, pilasters, parapets, cornices etc. Arch 
work in brick masonry costs very little, as 
compared with stone, and at once enhances 
the beauteous effect. Similarly octagonal or 
round pillars of brick or R. O. 0., slightly tapering 
towards the top, conspicuously attract the eye 
( see fig. 25 ). 

Another advantage of brick work is that it 
allows its outer surface to be plastered in a 
number of ways to produce an effect of beauty, 
e. g. rough oast, smooth oast, plain coloured etc,, 
and the intermingling of these. A great effect 
could be given by the colour of the plastered surface. 
Light colours mixed with cement generally do nOt 
fade away. If borders of doors and windows ar^; 







given a different treatment from that of the 
remaining surface, which might either be left plain 
or rough cast another beautiful effect is produced. 
In fig. 24 corners are left plain and the remaining 
surface plastered rough. In fig. 26, in the elevation 
of the upper floor, the reverse of this is done i. e. 
corners are rough plastered and the intermediate 
surface left plain. 







Fig. 26 

In stone masonry various methods of dressing 
and the degree of smoothness to which it is done 
such as rough or rustic, draft-edged and rough 
tooled or bushed surface, chamfered and bevelled 
edges, medium, smooth dressed or polished and so 
on. The variation in thickness of courses — thicker 
courses at bottom, gives another effect. Dressing 
quoins smooth and leaving other surface rustic, 
gives still another effect. Using stones of slightly 
diSterept colour for corners and window-sills gives 
a pleasii:^ appearance. 
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Sometimes a combination of stone and brick 
made, stone is used for the ground floor and Inrick 
in the first and upper floors or stones are used 
only for corners and bricks for the intermediate 
masonry. ( see the ground floor in fig. 26 ) 

Instead of laying stones in regular lines of 
courses which often produces an effect of monotony, 
they are often laid at random. If they are selected 
of more or less uniform size and so laid, that the 
use of spauls or small stones is avoided, they 
present a very beautiful surface. 
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Pig. 27 

In fig. 27 note the panelled surface of the 
parapet wall enclosing a terrace, also the archi- 
tectural shape given to the front steps. The 
semi-circular arch in the gabled wall is further 
sub-divided into small pointed arches. 



Parnltiire and Interior Decoratfim 

* +' ’ 

The principal object of furnishing and decorat- 
ing a house is to secure health and comfort. 
Whatever is pleasing to the eye is pleasing to 
the mind and beneficial to the body. Thus the 
beauty of form and colour which gladdens the 
mind is also conducive to comfort and health. 
The main factors affecting health are air, light and 
cleanliness. Hence, anything, howsoever eluant 
and beautiful, which interferes with any of these 
essentials is to be condemned. 

It is a fortunate thing that wall papers, for 
which highly insanitary articles such as glue and 
paste, are required are rarely used in India. 

The modern pieces of furniture such as, chairs, 
tables etc. were really speaking unknown to our 
ancestors. At best, the purely Indian furniture 
consisted of a chowrung ( four-legged low wooden 
stool X a swing, with a planked board to sit upon, 
and bedstead ; carpets, with mattresses for squat- 
ting and cushions for reclining, being in use from 
time immemorial. Of late years as a result of 
the contact and communication with the Western 
people, the European dress slowly came to be 
adopted and with it chairs and tables which are 
necessary for it. They have now become a com- 
mon feature in every home, whether adopting 
jj^mppean or Indian style of dress, and thus a 
tast^|of furniture has been created; in so far as 
thisAi^fte provides an additional industry to the 
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nation and to ai^ certain extent contributes towards 
solving the problem of unemployment, it deseiVes 
to be encouraged. However, our national trait of 
a partiality for simplicty— plain living and high 
thinking— will always predominate above all. Hence, 
pieces chosen shoidd be as few in number and as 
simple and plain in design as possible. They 
should not interfere with either light or ventilation, 
nor should they allow dust to lodge on their 
surface. For artistic effect, greater stress should 
be laid on elegance of form and charm of simpli- 
city than on elaborate carving and* architectural 
ornamentation. They should again, be capable of 
being easily moved aside on castors fixed to the 
bottom of their legs, so that the floor surface 
underneath them could be easily cleaned. 

Plants in Rooms 

In Western countries a decorative effect is 
obtained by cultivating plants in flower pots inside 
the rooms. This is a very good thing, and should 
by all means, be universally adopted in our country. 
Not only do they give an appearance of freshness 
and liveliness to the room, but also help to purify 
the air during the day time. Their action on air 
is, on the whole, the reverse of that of animals. 

It is true, that plants respire like animals, 
breathing in oxygen and giving out carbonic acid 
g^. But, this process of respiration is very slow 
and is hardly perceptible during the night. On the 
other hand, the respiration during the day time is 
very insignificant with the reverse process of 
Assimilation, in which the green matter in the 
is 





leavte Actually decomposes the useless carbpztic 
acid gas under the influence of light and gv^es put 
a iaige amount of oxygen for the benefit of animals. 
OnHhe whole, the presence of green plants inside 
the house is very beneficial. The air inside the 
house is charged with a certain amount of smoke 
which contains some elements such as sulphur 
compounds, particularly in the house where gas is 
used for cooking and lighting purposes. These are 
detrimental to the plant life. There are only a 
few plants such as a few varieties of cactus, some 
palms, and a few ferns which possess the power to 
resist these evil effects. 

A small conservatory on the fiat or terraced 
roof would, not only, add to the beauty of the 
house, but would be most enjoyable as a resort 
in the evening even for poor families who cannot 
afford luxurious conservatories in the cottage 
compound. It may here be suggested that 
excellent boxes of plants could be essily and 
cheaply constructed in the top layer of the parapet 
walls of terraced roofs. For this purpose the 
upper one foot layer of parapet walls should be lined 
on both sides with brick-on-edge masonry or 2 
inches thick cement concrete walls on both sides 
with a few small holes for the aeration of plant 
roots ; the central hollow should then be filled with 
earth and leaf-mould manure, in which a bed of 
roses or any other sort of plants may be cultivated. 

Cohnm 

used in decoration have a powerful 
ii^uaiice on the human mind. They act on tiie 



aervcl^ tfaeroug^ the medium of senses, ~ ^(^e. 
robust 'health may not feel th^ir etf<^ 
diately, but the invalid and .the sensitive are 
susceptible to their influence. If they are ^ 
harmony, a sensation of pleasure is caused. If, 
however, they are discordant, an irritation of 
nerves, even amounting to headache, is the 
result. In spite of this, the majority of people 
are ignorant of the theory and effects of coloms. 
The real artistic taste is found to be developed only 
in a few people. What commonly passes for 
artistic taste is more or less an imitation of 
what “men of taste” have done. It is therefore 
proposed to discuss here very briefly the elementary 
principles of colours. 

What are called PTivnury CoIouts, are only 
three viz. Y^low, Bed and Blue, All other colours 
are produced by compounding these in different 
proportions, but the former are not themselves 
capable of being produced by composition of other 
colours. Hence they are called primaxy. 

Secondary colours are three viz, Orange (Red 
+ Yellow), Green ( Yellow + Blue ), Purple or 
Violet ( Blue + Red). 

Tertiary colours, again, are three viz, Citrine 
(greenish yellow- green + orange) RusseMwarm 
brown - orange + purple) and Olive (dull brownish 
green-purple + green). 

Besides these, there is a variety of colours 
called Nemrd colours. They are White, Black and 
Groy; White and black mixed in 6ertaiQ.pr(^^rr‘ . 
tions prodpce grey. 
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■ White is the colour used for softening or reduc- 
ing the purity of other colours in their original tints 
and making them look more vivid. Black is used 
as a shade or depth colour. 

The distinction between a tint, hue and shade 
is worth remembering. By mixing white with an 
original colour, Tint of the same colour is produced; 
by mixing a colour with another colour, a 
compound colour or Hue is produced; and by mixing 
tints of colours with black. Shades are produced. 

Colours on white back-ground look darker 
and those on black back-ground, appear lighter. 

When two tones of the same colour are 
juxtaposed, the light colour looks still lighter and 
dark, darker. 

The various colours should be so blended that 
the surface coloured should present a neutralised 
blooih. 

Characteristics of colours : — 

White is the most advancing of all colours i. e. 
it catches the eye first before other colours with 
which it may have been mixed or juxtaposed, by 
rendering their tints lighter and more vivid. White 
is expressive of purity and cleanliness and is 
sanitary looking. It absorbs heat least and 
radiates it most readily. 

Black is the freakest variety and is the lowest 
in the series. It most contrasts with white. It can 
be skilfully used to give a soothing effect and break 
monotony or uniformity of other colours. It is 
an opposite extreme of white in respect of absorp- 
tion and radiation of heat. 
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ii 6 xt to wliitoi is tbs most Advdobi^C 
colour, it is indicative of delicacy and gaudiness 
and is often called a sunlight colour, it stimulates 
the nerves, often causing irritation, if it is deep in 
tint. The contrasting colour of yellow is purple 
inclining to blue. 

Bed is the most stimulating of all colours, so 
much so, that it irritates the nerves, tires the eye 
and causes an after-feeling of depression, the result 
of over-stimulation. It is very agreeable and 
charming when in juxtaposition with green. It 
partakes of warmth. It appears* to deepen in 
shade or vanishing light. 

Blue is the most retiring colour. Next to ' 
dark it contrasts best with white. It is a cool colour 
and is very powerful in strong light. It gives a 
soothing effect and is suitable in bed rooms. It 
causes a discord when it comes in juxtaposition 
with green. To correct its coldness it should be 
contrasted with white or orange. Blue is very 
agreeable to the eye in all harmonious combinations 
whether in juxtaposition or mixtures. 

Orange, like yellow, is very advancing and is 
also called a sunlight colour; it is healthy, stimula- 
ting and a cold colour. It causes a discord with red 
or yellow and forms an agreeable combination with 
blue. It is more effective at a distance. 

Qreen is the most soothing, cool and restful 
colour. It least excites the retina and hence is 
very much appreciated by the nervous 83rBtem. Its 
discording colour is blue. Green is the Nature’s 
most favourite colour and particularly when it 
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contrasts with red in Katiire it l<^ks very charming 
and d<id^htful. Its coolness can be cur^ if nec^ 
sary, hy mixing some yellow in it. 

Purple is, next to green, agreeable to the eye; 
it is cool and refreshing. It is regarded as the 
imperial or majestic colour. Its contrasting 
|}olour is yellow. 

Grey is a neutral colour ; it causes a soothing, 
restful impression on the mind. It is particularly 
£;ood in simny rooms, where the sunshine corrects 
its coldness. 

Brown is a warm colour, it is indicative of 
• strength, stability, vigour and comfort. It forms 
an excellent back-ground for pictures. Hence 
it is very aften used in bed rooms. It is the 
proper colour for prayer or worship rooms as 
it helps in giving them an air of gravity and 
solemnity. 

Cream is one of the very soothing colours 
and is generally preferred for parlours, office- 
irooms etc. 

Cool colours should be used in sunny rooms and 
Warm ones in the sunless ones. 

Parlours should be treated with blue, grey 
cream ; bed>rooms with green, brown, pink, orange, 
blue or purple ; verandahs, with cream, blue or 
green ; office room, with cream or grey ; kitchen 
and dining rooms with yellow. Bath and toilet 
npoms, white. The walls of the room in which 
pactures and beautiful scenes are to be hung should 
be coibured with a simple quiet, light colour to 
seryc as a back-ground for jactures. 




Gwy or white borders in cori^ra and 
door and window openings give an effect of si^< 
ness to the room. If the colour of the skiriic^ ’ 
matches with that of the floor or floor' caipetst it' 
gives an effect of width to the room. 


There is always a personal factor or iiidividual 
taste in respect of colours. What one person 
wants to shun, may be most appreciated by 
another. There are even some people who are cdbur 
blind. All that can be done, therefore, is, to 
acquaint the reader with certain principles com- 
monly accepted and this has been attempted above. 
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Mitigation of Heat 

The question of mitigating heat is as much 
important in tropical countries like India, as that 
of warming and heating is, in the Western coim- 
tries for the attainment of comfort. It would, 
therefore, be not inappropriate here to make a 
few remarks about it. 

All heat is derived from the sun and is felt as 
a result of either conduction, radiation or con- 
vection. We are not much concerned with the 
first, because the sun’s rays while passing through 
the layers of air in the atmosphere do not 
materially heat them, air being a very bad con- 
ductor of heat. We are mainly concerned with 
radiation. Convection, as far as it affects us, is a 
result of radiation. Land is a better conductor 
of heat than water, hence it absorbs more heat of 
the sun by day and is heated more than water in 
the sea. In consequence of this the temperature 
of the air, in contact with land, rises more than 
that of the air in contact with water, which makes 
it lighter and rise to top, its place being taken by 
colder air from the sea ( sea-breeze ). 

It is thus the radiation of the sun’s heat absorb- 
ed by the materials, of which a house is constructed 
which affects the temperature of air in the house. 
The only remedy to minimise the effects of this 
heat ^is the use of highly non-conducting materials. 
By far the best material in this respect is air, 
which is the worst conductor of heat. We can use 
air for protection from sides in two wsys^ (1) by pro- 
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vision of deep verandahs, which has been already 
discussed on a previous occasion in detail (see pages 
3S and 51), and need not be reiterated here, and 
(2) by constructing hollow walls, which is a very 
effective remedy. But hollow bricks are not much 
in use in India ; besides, unless scrupulous care is 
taken during construction, mortar is likely to fill 
in the hollow space which is very narrow and thus 
defeat the very object. This is, again, objection- 
able from a sanitary point of view, because, if any- 
thing decays or putrefies in the hollow space it 
is dfficult to remove it. 

Enclosing an air space below the roof is a very 
effectual remedy. Wood is a very bad conductor 
of heat ; hence, if plank ceiling is constructed 
and 11^" X V battens spaced 2H apart fixed 
vertically and 1" x 1" battens are horizontally nailed 
on their top for receiving Mangalore tiles, an air space 
of 2^" deep is left which makes the rooms cool 
and comfortable. In addition to this the materials 
used in the exposed surface of walls and roof should 
be bad conductors of heat. 

Stone absorbs more heat than brick. Hence, 
brick houses are cooler than those of stone. Mortar 
i. e. plaster is a worse conductor than either brick or 
stone. Earth or clay is a still worse conductor. 
Therefore walls of unburnt bricks or of pise de terre 
make the house more comfortable. That is why 
flat mud-roofs are cooler than concrete terraced 
roofs, which, again, are cooler than tiled ones. 

Out of metals used in building construction, 
copper is a very good conductor, brass stands 2nd, 
steel and iron W, and lead, last of all. 
u 
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colour of the surface exposed to sun’s 
radiant heat has a great effect on heat. White 
absorbs least heat, which it radiates again most 
readily. Its oi^osite extreme is black which 
absorbs it most and radiates, least. The intermediate 
between these in their order of less absorption and 
more radiation are yellow, green, blue and red* 
White-washing the outside surface of walls is a 
▼ery effectual remedy. Slates used for roof- 
covering which are of stone, and hence absorb 
considerable heat, could be rendered cooler by 
colouring them with a white wash. 

Under-ground cellars, as they are not exposed 
to sun, remain cool. However, it is not possible to 
provide a thorough ventilation in them unless 
artificial means are employed. They are, again, 
likely to be affected by damp. 

Perspiration is a usual concomittant of 
discomfort due to heat. Air in motion tends to 
lessen it and hence the importance of thorough 
ventilation. This has been already touched 
upon on pages 32 and 47. 




■l^rendra |Slath'lHu%^.J^V^;lW^ 
f.o. Bally, Oist. Ilowrab 

Analysis nf cost , 

The factors which affect the cost of buildioi^: 
are: — :'■•■•■ :'-Vu^>1v 

(1) Cost of labour 
<2) Cost of materials 

(3) Proportion of cost of labour and of mate- 
rials to the total cost 

(4) Proportional cost of each item of work to 
the total cost. 

(1) Cost of labour : — ^The average result of the 
analysis of costs of nine buildings of various types, 
built both in towns and rural district, goes to prove 
that the cost on account of labour is 34'6, ( say 
roughly 35 ) per cent of the total cost, and that on 
account of materials is 65 per cent. 

How this 35 % money is distributed will be 
seen from the following table; — 

Trade 

Excavator and Concr^or 

Ilfoson (Laying stone or brick masonry 
plastering, paving, pointing etc.) 

Carpenter and joiner 

Smith 

Fitter ••• ••• ••• • 

Ghaniwalla (mortar grinder) ... 

Electrician 

Painter 

Plumber 

Tiler ... ••• ••• ••• • 

Supervisor 

Ifiscellaneous (Fendng, clearing site, 
l^azier etc. ) 


percent. 


4 

35-5 

21-5 

2-0 

2*6 

6-3 

2-8 

3 - 6 

4 - 0 
1-5 

15-0 

1-2 

lOO-O 
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The cost of labour is dependent on (a) rates of 
wages (b) eflBciency of labour and (c) periof of work- 
ing 'hours. 


(a) If the rates of wages of different trades 
prior to 1914, ( i. e. before the Great War broke 
out ), are compared with those current at present 
(1930), it will be seen that the average rise is 101 per 
cent. They reached the highest level in 1919 and 
have, since then, remained practically stationary. 
The table given below indicates the rise in the rates 
of wages of different trades in detail : — 


Trade 

Rate of wages 

9 

a S 

PUi 


1914 

1930 

Male CToolie 

Rs. as. ps. 
0 4 0 

Rs. as. ps. 
0 10 0 

150 

Female Coolie 

0 2 6 

0 6 0 

140 

Mason 

1 0 0 

1 12 0 

75 

Carpenter 

1 0 0 

1 12 0 

75 

Bhistie 

0 12 0 

1 4 0 

67 

Black-^mith 

0 12 0 

) 12 0 

133 

Painter 

0 12 0 

1 4 0 

67 

Bullock Cart ...^ 

1 

! 

10 0 1 

i 

1 

2 0 0 

100 


Note : — The rates quoted above are those pre- 
valent in the Poona District and are of the average 
class. Thus, for instance, the wages of a first class 
mason are Rs. 2 per day and those of a 2nd class 
mason are Rs, 1-8; therefore the average of the two, 
viz, Rs. 1-12 is taken. 


In rural districts unskilled labour is cheaper 
than in urban area. For instance, a male coolie 
can be had at annas nine per day beyond 10 miles 
of Poona and at annas eight per day beyond 25 miles- 
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But skilled labour, or artisans who have to be 
ported frqtn town for work in villages at extra rates, 
are costly. The local artisans are generally' in- 
efficient and give work which is less in quantity and 
inferior in quality; hence, they prove to be very 
costly in the long run. And, as the proportion of 
the cost of the skilled and unskilled labour, severally 
to the total cost on account of labour in a building 
work of an ordinary character is almost equal, viz, 
51 p. c. and 49 p. c., the total cost of labour is 
ultimately the same both in rural as well as in 
urban areas. 

(b) Efficiency of labour is a great factor in 
reducing the cost of a building. The Indian 
labourers, in general, lack a sense of duty. Their 
general tendency is to scamp work. It is, there- 
fore, upon the maistry who directly supervises the 
work that the success, in economy, depends. He is 
not only responsible for good or bad work, but also 
for the diligence or slothfulness of the labourers 
under him. Instead of trying to keep all labourers 
all the while busy under his eye, he should 
allot a certain task work to each trade, so that, the 
quantity of work would be guaranteed. As regards 
the quality he should test it from time to time. 
The maistry must, therefore, know not only what 
good work means, but also what quantity or task 
one must finish for the rate one draws. 

(c) Of course, the quantity of work is propor- 
tionate to the number of working hours. There is 
no fixed limit for working hours in India except 
under the Factory Act. Hence work is done from 
sunrise to sunset. Thus varying seasons allow a 
varying number of hours. In summer they are 2Q 



to 35 per cent more than those in winter. In^t^ul 
of insisting upon a fixed period, it is better to depend 
upon the task work executed. . 

• {2) Cost of materials : — ^The following table 
shows a comparison of prices of building materials 
between the pre-war ( 1914 ) and the present time 
(1930). 


Material 

Unit 

Frioes 

1914 1930 

£ d o 

III 

PL, p 



Ba 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

p. 

p. 0. 

Babble (trap) 

1 

6 

0 

0 

[Cl 

0 

0 

67 

Burnt briok (table-moulded) 


12 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

75 

Slaked lime 


Mil 

0 

0 

fCl 

0 

0 

33 

Trap metal IH" ^ 

1 IMMil 

5 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

100 

Timber (oountry out teak) 

C.ft. 

2 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

80 

Do Moulmein 

•t 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

50 

Sand (river) 


4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

100 

Mangal(ne tUes 



0 

0 

rom 

0 

0 

43 

Do ridge do 

mjHI 


0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

50 

Cement 

[ton 

62 

8 

0 

58 

0 

0 

-7-2 

Charooal 


1 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

43 

C. L eheete 

Cwt. 

11 

8 

E 

11 

4 

0 

-2-5 

Zinc paint 

t* 

Mil 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

60 

Mild steel 


r* 

f 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

-6’7 

Linseed oil 

gallon 

2 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

80 

Distemper 

Cwt. 

27 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

100 

Glass panes 

each 

19 

4 

0 

u 

5 

6 

37*5 

Snrati lime 


1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

50 

Coal tar 

cask 


0 

0 

m 

u 

IL 

50 


The average rise in the prices of materials may 
be taken to be 70 p. c. Cement and to a small 
extent iron and 0. 1, sheets are the only materiate 
wh ich have become cheaper than the pre-war rates. 

*^6 combined effect of the rise both in the 
rates of wages and of prices of materials is a gener- 






bX rise of SS per cent in the total cost of A buil4i^ 
over the pre-war price. 

(3) The subjoined table shows the different 
propditions which the cost of unskilled labour, skill- 
ed labour and materials, bear to the total cost of 
each item of work: — 


Item. 

Cost of 
Material 

Cost of 
SkiUed 
labour. 

Cost of 

unskilled 

labour. 

Excavation 

• 10 

• r • ' 

90 

Concrete 

70 . 

• s a 

30 

Uoooursed nibble masonry 

70 

20 

10 

Coursed nibble 2nd sort do. 

56 

25 

19 

do. do. 3rd do. 

56 

20 

24 

Brick-work 

66 

17 

17 

Lime pointing to stone masonry 

18 

57 

25 

do. &ick-work 

20 

^0 

20 

Kough cast plaster 

56 

28 

16 

Cement plaster 

64 

25 

11 

Concrete jack arches 

73 

3 

24 

Brick'Work do. 

78 

14 

8 

Plank ceiling 

79 

8 

13 

Manglore tiled roofing 

81 

11 

8 

C. 1. Sheet roofing 

76 

10 

14 

Country tile roofing 

71 

11 

18 

Tertaoed roof 

80 

13 

7 

Doors panelled 

69 


8 < 

do. glazed ^ panelled 

69 

23 

8 

do. pkne planked 

76 

18 

6 

Windows glazed 

69 

22 

9 

do. Plane planked 

82 

13 

5 

do. Iron barred 

84 

7 

9 

Distempering 

57 

19 

24 

Wyte-washing 

31 

38 

31 

Wire fencing 

79 

17. 

4 

Teak wood trellis work 

45 


10 


* Some time! foundation trenches have to be exoarated deep in soil, 
eafih, or soft ehedn and the sides hare to be proteoted bp shoring* 
proportionate cost on aeoonnt ef this has been taken into account here* 
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(4) Proportionate cost of each item to that of 
the total work. 

This is very important, because it gives a clue 
to the various directions in which economies of 
money oould be effected. The following table, in 
which the average result worked out from observa- 
tions of details of expenditure of 7 buildings, 6 of 
which were cottages and one a flat, are given. 
Although it is not quite exhaustive, it is, neverthe- 
less, capable of throwing a flood of light on where 
the money goes : — 


Trade 

per cent cost 

Excavator and Concretor 

4*5 

Mason (Wall of brick, stones etc.) 

34*4 

Carpenter and joiner 

22*0 

Fitter and iron*monger 

3-3 

Plasterer 

7-1 

Pavier 

5-0 

Floorer (flooring supported on Walls ) 

13*2 

Tiler 

4-8 

Painter 

3-2 

Plumber 

2-5 

^ / 

• , . 

100*0 



The table given below shows the percental df 
cost which each item of estimate bears to " the 
total cost of the building: — 

Item peroentage of cost 


Excavation for foundations and filling in 
concrete 

Masonry up to plinth 
Masonry of super-structure 
Doors 

Windows and cupboards 
R. C. C. lintels over doors and windows 
Flooring ( Supported on Walls ) 

Paving 

Wood-work (postj, post-plate, shelves, lofts, 
trellis, trusses etc. ) 

Stairs 
Roofing 
Water doset 
Drainage and gutters 
Fencing and miscellaneous 

Total 

*Some facts about building costs 

(1) The average cost on account of labour in 
a building amounts to 35 per cent and that on 
account of materials 65 per cent. * 

^2) ^ amount is required for the skeleton 
and H for finishing such as tiling, plastering, 
painting etc. 

(3) On an average the cost up to plinth level 
is Be. 1 to per square foot. 

* For a detailed explanation of these faote borne out bjr figures of eal* 
eolation the reader is requested to refer to the aothot'a "Solabh-Vastn* 
Sbastra.’’ ( to be had firm the author. Price Bs 3 per 0017, postage extra. ) 
'U 


4- 5 
9*2 

23-3 

10-2 

8- 5 
2*3 

13*2 

5- 0 

9- 0 
2-7 
5-3 
2*8 
1*8 
2-2 


100*0 
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(4) Mud mortar of good earth is bo less 
durable than lime mortar provided sufficient sal€K 
guards are taken in respect of drainage, viz, (a) pro- 
tecting exposed wall surface with lime or cement 
pointing or rough cast plaster, (b) constructing a 
perfectly water-tight roof and (c) building walls 
from foundations up to plinth in lime-mortar. 

(5) When the rate of sound burnt bricks, 
9" X 2^" per 1000 (number) is less than 
times the rate of sound rubble per 100 eft. brick 
masonry is cheaper than stone masonry. Moreover, 
brick possesses innumerable other advantages over 
stone. 

(6) A timber framed structure with stone or 
brick in mud walls costs more than a pucca 
structure of stone or brick in mortar, unless the 
outer walls also of the framed structure are 
reduced in thickness of half or one brick i. e. 

or 9". The latter however, is objectionable from the 
point of view of heat and raids of thieves. 


Presenkii 

SARAT CHArirjRA MUKERjai 
.. (Did No ! j (Now No. 1 / 2 ) 
Narendra Nath Nukerjee Road 
Bally, Dht. Howrah (W B.) 



■ ;N»rertda' i''Uth^-My|i^jfi|c^^|vr/ 
f .0. ^'Ily,-Djst. Howrah '(Vyil');','//. 
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Snsiness Aspect of House Prc^rty. 

The rental value of a building is determined by 
the following factors. 

1. The interest on capital outlay 

2 Working expenses 

3 Profit 

Under capital outlay come the following: 

(a) Cost of site including legal expenses 

(b) Cost of development, such as, levelling, 

drainage,water-supply, roads, fencing, 
garden. 

(c) Cost of building including that of out- 

houses such as stables, garage, servant's 
quarters, lumber room etc. 

Out of these, (a) cost of site depends upon locality, 
nature of soil and foundation, water supply, position 
etc. and is a greatly varying factor. As regards (b) 
the cost of a 20 ft. wide metalled road with cross 
drainage works such as culverts, pipe-drains etc. of 
ordinary tsrpe may be taken at Rs. 3 per foot length 
and that of drainage of 4 inches ‘ stone-ware 
pipes suitable for a single house with traps, 
inspection chambers etc. at annas twelve per foot. 
Pipes, less than 4^" diameter, are not allowed for 
house drainage (c) The cost of building depends 
upon a number of factors, its size — ^the incidence of 
cost of small buildings is more than that of large 
houses, a two storied building costs less than either 
a single storied or more than 3 storied one, it also 
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depends upon the specifications and materials 
used. Fastidious insistence of absolutely flawless 
materials is bound to increase the cost. Bay 
windows, turrets, angles and projections etc. are sure 
to increase the cost and so on. 

Under ( 2 ) working expenses come th» 
following: — 

<a) Repairs and renewal charges 

(b) Supervision, collection of rents and 

management 

(c) Rates and taxes 

(d) Lighting, water, insurance. 

The interest charges and the rents being more 
or less fixed quantities, maximum profits occur if 
the working expenses are reduced to a minimum. 

The following facts should be remembered in 
connection with reducing the repairs charges. 

(a) A substantially built dwelling requires 
less repairs. 

(b) A chawl or tenement house requires more 
repairs than a fiat, which, again, costs more for 
repairs than a cottage type dwelling. This is mostly 
due to two reasons (1) The people living in fiats and 
cottages belong to a higher grade of society than 
those in chawls and have got a better sense of 
keeping things in a state of repairs and (2) chawls 
and to a certain extent flats are used in common 
by different people and therefore the responsibility 
of keeping the building in a state of repairs is oom> 
monly shared, whereas it has to be shouldered by 
one family living in a cottage. 
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(3) The financial position of the landlicnrd Is 
nn indirect though a sure factor affecting the cost 
of repairs. If it is sound, he can adopt a “stitch 
in time policy” which really saves him “Nine”. If 
the repairs are delayed or neglected, Nature 
requires him to pay penal charges ten times those 
of the prompt repairs. 

(4) The treatment meted out to the tenants 
also indirectly affects the repairs bill. If it is full 
of courtesy and kindness and if the owner is ever 
willing to respond to the request to remove the 
little reasonable inconveniences of the tenants 
particularly in respect of repairs, they, on their 
part too, take better care of the property with a 
resulting redubtion in the repairs bill. 

(5) It is prudent to fix a slightly less rent 
in the first instance and to secure the good will 
and with it the permanency of tenants than charging 
unreasonably high rents and giving a cause to 
them to make frequent shifts which results in loss 
of rent due to bad debt and empties. Besides the 
property also suffers damage by its careless use by 
too many irresponsible people. 

(6) If the house is well planned and well built 
the losses on account of empties are very little. 

(7) There are less chances of losses resulting 
from quarters remaining untenanted if they are 
built in small cottages suitable for middle classes or 
still better, fiats suitable for poor classes than 
building one big house suitable for one rich family. 

Repairs and renewal charges amount from ^ 
p c. to ^ p c. of the capital cost per year or 5 to 15 
p. 0 . of the gross rental. 



(b) Supervision and collection charges var^r 
from 0 to 4 p. c. of the gross rental, depending upon 
the extent of the property and the class of people 
inhabiting it. If the property is small it could be 
very easily managed by the landlord himself; if large, 

permanent establishment has to be maintained. 

♦ 

(o) Rates and taxes vary from 5 to 18 p. c. of 
the rental 

(d) The charges on account of lighting, water- 
supply and insurance vary very much. 

(3) Profits : — ^If the property belongs to one 
individual person or a family, whatever balance 
remains out of the rental collected after setting 
aside the requisite amounts to cover the working 
expenses and interest on capital cost, is appropriated 
as the profit. If the property belongs to a company, 
a part of it varying from 1 to 2 per cent of the 
capital cost or 5 to 10 p. c. of gross rent is credited 
to sinking fund, another suitable part is set apart 
as reserve fund and the balance is distributed as a 
dividend on the amount of the share capital. If the 
property belongs to a public body, the whole amount 
of net profit is carried to reserve fund. 

The total working expenses on account of all 
the above causes amount to from 20 to 40 p. c. of the 
gross rental. On an average 3 to 4 months gross 
rent should suffice to meet all the repair charges. 



Introduction to Plans 

The plans in the following pages have been 
divided into 5 classes:— (1) Bungalows ; (2) Storeyed 
Ck}ttages ; (3) Terrace Houses ; (4) Flats (5) Mansions 
and Palaces. I 

The word “bungalow” has been used in this 
book in a sense rather different from what is 
commonly understood in India. It is popularly 
interpreted to mean any commodious, pretentious 
cottage whether storeyed or not. But in this book 
it has been used to mean a single storeyed house or 
a gpround floor structure without an upper storey, 
‘Terrace ' houses are houses with a narrow frontage, 
built, attached to each other by a common wall, in 
rows lining a street. They derive their light and air 
in two directions only viz, the front and the rear. 
They are far superior to chawls or tenement houses 
which equally lack facilities for ventilation, and in 
addition, do not give any privacy outside the room 
door. The terrace houses, if their party walls be 
sound-proof are quite independent separate units 
with a small open yard either in the front, or i«ar 
or both, also separated by party walls from the 
adjoining units. The chawls deserve to be con- 
demned and discouraged as far as possible, hence, 

I have not considered them at all in the 
present volume. 

Mention has been already made in the main 
introduction about the costs of buildings given' in 
the book. They are likely to vary according to the 
ffuotuations of costs of labour and material. How- 
ever, they wffl be useful to give some rough idea, at " 
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least fcae comparison of one plan with another. The 
rates of labour and material on which they are has* 
ed are given in the statements on pages 100 &; 102. 

In most of the plans in addition to the plinth 
area, figures of carpet or living areas are also given, 
odn calculating them the area occupied by walls, 
lobbies, verandahs less than 5ft. in width, bath 
room and W. 0. are deducted from the plinth area. 
This living area bears a certain proportion to the 
plinth area, and the higher this proportion is the 
more compact and economic is the design. It 
varies from 55 per cent to 80 per cent; but in 
cottages which are supposed to be an economical 
type of buildings it should never be less than 
65% in bungalows and 62% in storied cottages. 

A word in explanation of the sanitary -arrange- 
ments shown in a number of plans is necessary 
here. The question of fixing the position of a W. C. 
in a house, so that instead of being a source of 
nuisance, it should add to the convenience, always 
presents some difficulties. Hence, they have been 
specially given for guidance of people living in 
towns where water carriage system is adopted. 
In rural districts and towns where there is no 
water carriage system, any other use of the space 
such as a godown store, bath room etc could be 
made or in some oases where feasible their area 
should be incorporated in that of the living rooms, 
and privies built in a detached position. Similarly, 
as construction of a pitched roof in a proper manner 
is iM>t always easy, roof-lines are shown on most of 
the plans. In Northern and Central India, where 
fiat roofs are constructed they may be omitted. 
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A Key to the Rei^g of Plane. 

For the guidance of some laymen whot 
seldom seen plans, a typical plan is given below in 
fig 28 , which, it is hoped will make all subsequent 
ones easily intelligible.. 



% Qsoood rmR fiAn I 


Af Af ( Diagonal dotted cross lines ); indicate arches ; W, 
(Double lines along walls near the outer edge)^ windows ; 0^ 0, (Recess 
in walls), cupboards ^ D, D, (Breaks in walls), doors; St, staircase; 
OH, chulla; S, sink;SF, Shelf ; B (Rectangular fig. in bed room), 
position of bed. N, (The arrow on the right, in the front). Shows the 
North direction. The present plan faces West. 


Xfi 




BlnVOALOWS. 

MM <na 990] PLAN" No. 1 , [Cost BA iW. 

This type of cottage is suitable in rural country' 


O/ZOUNO riwR 



Ei£v?pod 


Jc9kl6mi: 



FlO. 29 
and so 


wi^ a self-contained little villa enclosed by a 
^rm pouad W5ill is required. It should prefer';' 



■afciy 'face it orth or North-»ea«t. Botfa the hroni ai^ 
fttEur verandahs are closed by 3ft. dwarf walls dl . 

nogging and wooden trellis work above. The light' 
in the central sitting room is likely to be sli^ditly 
cbsoured, still it is the coolest room in the whole 
cottage. The old village houses were built on 
the sapie system as this one with a central 
sitting room and closed verandahs all round. 
Ordinarily the verandah on the rear side is sufiScient 
for the purposes of a dining room for a small family. 
In that event the dining room could be used as a 
bed room. When a few friends are invited to dinner 
the dining room or the central sitting room could 
be utilised for the purpose. A small removeable 
curtain across the front verandah on one side of the 
entrance would make a small room for boys of school 
going age to do their home lessons. The bath room 
is detached in a corner adjoining kitchen in the rear 
yard. It is further screened by the compound wall. 
A small cow-shed or stable for a pony in the rear 
yard with an exit gate in the compound wall make 
the arrangements complete. A loft below the roof 
of the stable provides room for storing fodder for the 
animal. In the opposite corner the position of a 
privy is shown. A small cheap shed over the area 
between the stable and the store room would be 
very useful for storing fuel. The plinth area of the 
cottage is 990 sq. ft and the living area 784 which 
bears a proportion of 79 per cent to the farmer. Thus 
t^ plan is one of the most economic ones. The 
building, with stone in mud walls lime pointed on 
the Cutside and a roof of round country tiles is 
actimlly built and has cost 3450 Bs. including the^ 
compouM wall. J‘- 
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^lintb Area 1050] FLAl!? No. 2 [Cost Be. 4100 


This is a plan of a small cosy cottage providing 



Gr-Ouno Floor. 


Fia. 31 



Front Elevation! 


ScaW (^>1. 
Fia. ds 


all the necessary 
accommodation com- 
monly required by a 
small Indian family. 
The size of the parlour 
is really excellent. The 
front verandah will 
serve as a waiting room 
and the one on the 
rear side as a dining 
room. The two bed 
rooms one of which is 
called study room in 
the plan are spacious 
enough. The bay 

window in the front 

considerably adds to 
the beauty of elevation. 
The roof is quite simple 
involving only one 

valley. The plan is 
suitable for a South or 
a South-east facing. 
All the outer walls are 
brick thick and 

inner ones one brick 
thick. The plinth area 
is 1050 sq> ft. and the 


living area 745 which bears a proportion of 71 
per ocut to the former. The cost is about 4100 Rs. 
with a jpucca structure of Brick in lime masonry. 
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Miniih Ana 1024] PLAN No. 3 £Oott Rs. 40 ^ 

This is a plan of a small cottage convenieiit 

in every respect. 
The left hand por-* 
tion is projected a 
little beyond the 
verandah on the 
right hand side just 
for the sake of an 
artistic elevation. 
Similarly the 
verandah is made 
4 ft, shorter for the 
sake of obtaining a 
beautiful effect in 
the elevation of the 
roof. The sizes of 
all the rooms are 
not bad for a typi- 
cal small cottage 
like this. All out- 
side walls are 
brick thick and 
inner partitions 
either 9" or 4^* 

/veOAfT EiiVAllOhl 

Jcak, f6'-f of ^ 06 SS pit type i.e. 

fiq. 33 a 34 the solid and liquid 

refuse is carried by water and allowed to deposit in 
a small chamber having an air-tight cover from 
which it is daily carted away. The w.c. is separated 
from the main building by a 3 ft passage as required 
by the Municipal Byelaws, Bombay. The roof, is 
quite simple with only one valley gutter. 





Fkg. 35 ft; 



The main entrance is through a cosapiN^ 
widl enclosing an open 3 rard. There is a haU cloMi^^ 
verandah in the front, l^hind which there Is a ball! 
or a living room. The kitchen is a commodions OiMl 
(Aviating the necessity of a separate dining rooiSM 
There is a small store room attached to the kitchen^ 
^e two bed rooms, though rather small are quite 
independent, their privacy is maintained by the 
interme^ate 4 ft. passage. There is a back entrance 
leading to a privy which is supposed to be built at 
a distance. The direction in which the cottage 
should face is shown by the North line. The smsdl 
yard enclosed by a compound wall is a speciality 
of the design. The plinth area is 1110 sq. ft. and the 
cost is Bs. 4250. The living area is 698 sq. ft* 
which bears a proportion of 63 p. c. to the plinth 
area. 

Plinth Area 1200] PLAN NO. 5 [Cost Rs. 3880 

This is a plan of a building actually built. All 

Fizont Elevation. 





Fiq.st 

the walls including the intermediate ones are 


stone in mud, the exposed surface only being 
cement-pointed. There is a spacious verandah in 
the front. The room on the ri^ht hand side called 
hall is better used as a bed room and the central 
one as a parlour. The front verandah, if made 
wider by a foot would serve a very good place for 
sleeping in the hot weather season. There is a 

G/^OUm flOOR.. 





FlO. 38 

smoke outlet provided in the kitchen. The rear 
verandah will serve for a dining room. The bath 
is sufficiently spacious. The roof is very simple 
involving no necessity of expensive trusses. The 
{dinth area is approximately 1200 sq. ft. The living 
area is 728 and bears a proportion of 71 p.c. to it. 
iHie cost is 3850 Bs. 
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flteth Area 1190] PLAN No. 6 \CotA »«. IMI® 

'' This is a plan typical of the buildings ereotad 
iiiJthe suburbs of Bombay, built by the Developmant 
i>epartment. There are too many angles and pro- 
jections not only on the outside front but also 


GRoono Bspvl ‘©vn. 
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no. 40 

inside. Hence it is bound to cost more. The 6 ft. 
verandah in the front will serve as a very good 
sitting out place but as already mentioned in tbA 

le 
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chapter grouping .the central position of the draw* 
ing hail is sure to cause an inconvenience to an 
Indian family. There are two bed rooms of a very 
good size. The rear verandah is too smalh to serve 
as a dining place, for which there is no other room 
than the bed room near the kitchen. The kitchen, 
again is too small. The services are accessible inde- 
pendently from any bed room. This is one of the 
plans in which artistic beauty is sought to be 
obtained at a certain sacrifice of living space. 
The plinth area is about 1190 sq. ft. The living 
area is about 770 bearing a proportion of a 
little less than 65 p. c. to the plinth area. The 
cost is Bs. 5300. 


Pltath Area 1337] PLAN No. 7 [Cost Rs. 5270 

This is another plan of a building suited to 
rural districts. There is a verandah 7' -6" wide in 
the front in which a light partition is erected 
to make a small office room. If the rear verandah 
is used as a place for dining there would be 
three bed rooms in addition to a kitchen 
and a drawing room. The small store room is 
situated at a convenient place with respect to the 
kitchen, in which a number of additional wall 
cupboards are provided. There is an open yard on 
the rear side which is enclosed by a compound wall. 
A latrine in one of the distant corners and a cow- 
shed with a loft for storing fodder on its top and a 
small space for storing firewood would make the 
arrangements complete. The room in the front, on 
%h6 ri|^t hand side having a separate front entrance 



would be very suitable to accommodate a guest. !tbis , 
house is actually built in rural area and has opst. 



Fkoi& ElevktioN. 



Fio. 41 and 42 

Rs. 5270^ including the compound wall. Its plinth 
area is 1337 sq. ft. The living area is 1010 sq. ft. 
its proportion to P. A. is 75 p. c. 
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Area 1320} PLAN No. 8 [Cost Re. 5730 

K ■ , ' ■ 

. This is a cosy little cottage built in a plot of 

ground facing 


FiZONT ELEVATlOf^. 


South in the 
Saras wat Colo- 
ny Poona.It has 
been found by 
experience to be 
a very conveni- 
ent and comfor- 
table cottage. 
The bed rooms 
on the West 
get an ample 
breeze. All the 
rooms are 
elongated in- 
stead of being 
square.Thishas 
been found to 
be a great ad- 
vantage; 9' X 14' 
is a far better 
room from the 
point of utility 
than one. of 
11' X 12', though 
the latter has 
a bit more sup- 
erficial area. 
There is A 
Fio. 43 Fta.ii small toilet or 

(bussing room between the bed rooms on the 



CROOND/mH. 




West side. The roam on the right haitd side of 
Drawing Boom is a convenient one for a guests 
The rear verandah serves the purpose of a diniz^ 
roonu When it is intended to add another floor 
the small vestibule 9' x 6 ' in the centre on the ri^t 
hai^ side is the proper place, for locating a dOg- 
legged ( having two flights parallel to one another) 
staircase. The only disadvantage found in this design 
is that the open court-yard on the rear side is rather 
very much restricted in width, with the result that 
breeze does not play freely in that part. In conse- 
. quence of this the walls heated by ‘the sun do not 
quickly cool down. The cost of the building is Bs.5780. 

Plinth Area 1300] FLAN No. 9 [Cost Rs. 5030 

This is one of the very convenient cottages. 
It is suitable for a North facing. In the front there 
is a verandah to serve as a waiting room or sitting 
out place. The kitchen, dining room and store 
room are very conveniently situated with respect 
to each other. The bed rooms are placed on the 
West side. The position of the bath room is excel- 
lent.. There is a back exit which is so very 



triionr ElPvWioa; 


Fio. 46 

necessary in Indian homes. The dotted lines bn tim 




right hand side show the position of a proposed 
verandah which, if constructed, will considerably 
add to the comfort. Instead of a regular verandah, 
if a wooden trellis work is constructed and a 
vine creeper trained on it, it would give the 
same comfort at a very cheap cost. The central 
passage, no doubt preserves the privacy of all the 
rooms, but if it were even 4 ft. wide, it would 
have equally well served the purpose and in addi- 



•.GB-Oooo Rgpiiffiwot 
I6W'- 
Fig. 46 

tion increased the width of the rooms by 18 inches 
— A no small advantage in small cottages. The 
roof is very simple and yet attractive. The plinth 
area is 1300 sq. ft. and the cost Rs. 5650. On 
account of the central long and wide passage, the 
]^iah has lost its economic advantage. Thus the 
livihg area is 800 sq. ft. and is only 61 p. c. of the 
Plihtharea. 



PUnth Area 1175] PLAN NO. 10 [Oort Ri. 

This is a typical plan of a cottage designefl 



ICroodd 
Fig. 47 

specially to suit hot climate. It faces South, there 
is a verandah of 9 ft. width at the entrace which 
would serve as a waiting room. The kitchen 
and dining room being on the East would be flooded 
by the rays of the morning sun. The two bed rooms 
on the West side are further protected from the sun’s 
heat by a verandah on that side. A special conver 
nience of a small dressing room is made in each 
bed room. If bed rooms are separated by a parti- 
tion wall they loose a certain amount of privatgr 
as the partition wall is not sound proof. The devie#: 
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adopted here viz, separating them by dressing 
rooms guarantees that privacy. The size of the 
kitchen is very good viz, 16' x 9' and it is provided 
with a number of cupboards. The bath room, 
though only one in the whole house, is situated at 
a very convenient place. The door from the main 
hall to the dining room can, with advantage, be 
closed. The curved bay window in front of the 



: Fqout EifVfiJion', 


Fig, 48 

drawing room lends a peculiar charm to the eleva- 
tion. The plinth area is 1475 sq. ft. and the carpet 
area 1121 which bears a proportion of 77 per cent 
to the former. The roof as shown by the dotted 
lines on the plan is very simple. The roof of the 
verandah on the West side is shown detached with 
hips at ends just for the sake of appearance. The 
cost of the cottage is Rs. 6600. 

P. A. 1450 Sq. ft.] PLAN No. 11 [Cost Rs. 5100 

This is another type of a small cottage desi^^ 
^ on the old system of houses in villages with a 
Oiantral hall and closed verandahs on all sides. The 



r^oriT m^^OT'oa 

Jcsle>.\fc'-V" 

BtO. 50 

wooden partitions across the verandah would make 
two small rooms for young boys and girls to study 
their lesscms. The bath room is built outside with 
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entronoes from the kitchen, dining room and also 
&om outside. The rear verandah can very treil be 
uOed for dinii^, in that case the dining room jiroper, 
can be used as a bed room. The store room is 
rather big, but for a life in rural country a big 
room is required for that purpose for storing staple 
food grains etc. The plinth area is 1410 Sq. ft. and 
the cost of the building which is actually built, is 
Rs. 5100. The living area is 1045 Sq. ft. and is 
72 p. o. of the P. A. 

Plinth Area 1320 Sq.ft.] PLAN No. 12 [Cost Rb.6800 

This is a plan designed on the same lines as 
plan No. 8i p^e 124 but with slight improvements. 



Front EievfiTK^t. 
Jcak, 

fig. 51 


In fact both these plans are built side by side in the 
Sarsawat Br ahmin Colony, Poona. Note the semi- 
circular surface on the inside of the octagonaLbay 
portion which is very good from a sanitary point 
of view. Angles present a lodging place to nests of 
vermin on which also dust deposits. A provision 
of a small store room has been made n«ar ihe 
kitchen. The small back yard is paved with 
Shahabad slabs and in the centre is installed a 
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Tuldhi plant so sacred to the Hindus. A bath,'Wv)B{ 
and a washing place are in a separate block detach- 
ed from the kitchen by a blind wall and a 3 ft. 
passage beyond. The verandah behind' the mam 



Fio. 62 


hall would be useful as a place for dining. The 
only thing wanting is the omission of provision of 
a verandah either on the West or South side. The 
cottage has two facings one on the south and the 
other on the west side. The area of the main block 
is 1330 and that of the services 140 Sq. ft. and the 
cost is Es. 6800. 



HiBttiAMa2189Sq.ft.] PLAN No. 13 [Cost ^ WOO 

l^is plan illustrates the t3rpe of cottage built 
on the system of purely Hindu Architecture. Such 
buildings are met with even now in villages in 


o 
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Fia. 54 

the Kmikan built by well-to-do people. The OMitral 
rbobi is comparatively a very big one. It derives 
all ite light and ventilation throi^h the docsrs apd 
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vHMows in the front and rear yerandtediB ai^ '^ 
therefore generally dark. In the honses of 
richer i)eople an open chowk ( lounge ) is kept in 
the centre of this room which sufficiently lights and 
ventilate this part. One of the rooms near the storsi 
or dining rooms is reserved as a sick room or a room 
for laches in confinement. The approach steps to 
the main entrance are on both aides instead of in 



; FfeortT EEUAHon. *. 
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the front. There is a Tulshi Vrindavan both in 
the front and the rear. The one on the front is 
also shown in plan and elevation in figs. 55 and 56. 
Fig. 54 shows the elewation of the building, ^e 
main door is a massive one mostly of Umbar tree 
which is very tough and offers the greatest resis* 
tance for an attempt to split it asunder with an 
axe. Ornamental thick brass washers are nailed on 
the horizontal and vertical rails of the panels and to 
enhanoe the decorative effect an arch is construe#*-'; 
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od ow it. On either side of the doors there are 
latticed windows, the fret work of which, 
allows but a dim light inside. Beyond these 
windows on the front side there are two images 
standing erect on either side indicative of Dwar-paU 
or Guardian Angels. The iron barred windows be- 
yond these are the appendages of the present day 
which produce a jarring effect on the eye as they do 
not harmonise with the old architecture. Further 
towards the ends there are again old pattern carved 
windows and in the corner there are two nitches 
in which on certain days of the month two lamps 
fed with sesamum or other oil are kept burning 
in the evening time. 

Plinth Area 1550 Sq.a] PLAN No. 14 [ Cost Rb.7000 

This bungalow is actually built at E!har, a 
suburb of Bombay. It is a very economic and 
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'y FlQ. 57 

tfbi^^nient design. The sizes of all the rooms are 
very good. The drawing room in the front could 
be better used as a bed room. If it is intended at 
some future date to raise another floor a stair case 
can be best placed in the store room. If the room 
on tile nght hand of the rear side called bath room 
in the plan is used as a kitchen and the small 
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Yooin 6* and 4^’ adjoining it is made a Imtii moai 
the present kitchen could be very well used as a bed 
rbom. The w. c. arrangement is proposed to be: 
made outside the main building in a detached blocdc. 
Fig 57 shows an elevation which is simple and yet 



VlQt 58 

artistic in appearance. Note that the front 
verandah is made about 2^ ft. shorter in length 
and a hipped roof constructed on that =side which 
makes the roof look elegant. The plinth area of 
the. main building is 1450 Sq. ft. and that of the rear 
verandah 100 Sq. ft. and the cost is Rs. 7000. The 
living area is 1185 Sq. ft. which bears a proportion 
so high as 76 p. c. to'the P. A. 




|$6 

maXk Area 1825] PLAN No. 15 [Cort lUk 9100 

This small bungalow with an artistic Novation 



M^onT n.E.wion.: 
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was i^Eieoially desired for a well-to-do gentleman 
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as his country residence in summer on a hfll siile. 
Verandahs on three sides are specially provided^ 
The sizes of all the rooms are good. The building 
is facing the South. The bath room which is 
meant to be commonly used, is on the rear side 
having an independent entrance to it. The 
octagonal bay window in the front comer of the 
drawing room surrounded on the outside by a 
similarly shaped verandah is a special feattrre. The 
kitchen is on such a side as to cause the least 
nuisance of smoke and strong smells. The arrai^e- 
ment first suggested was to ms^ke the rear bed 
room a kitchen and the present kitchen was to 
serve as a dining room ; but subsequently provision 
for a guest room was required to be made, for which 
the present modifications were carried out. Built ■ 
essentially for comfort the bimgalOw is not an 
economic one ; the living area is only 1160 Sq. ft. and 
is 63 per cent of the P. A.; the cost is Rs. 9400. 

PUnth Area 2120] FLAK No. 16 [Cost Rs. 10500 


This is a bungalow suitable for a Western or 
Southern facing. A 7 ft. deep verandah protects 

* FRonr ELmnoM. i 
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the central hall and two side rooms from the hot-* 
18 
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brettiie. There are three decent sized bed rooms, 
each provided with a separate bath room The Uviai^ 
room on the front can also be used as a bed room, 
in that event the small store room in front would 
serve as its bath room. The kitchen which is %% ft. 
long and 8 ft. wide is a commodious one, and if 
a wooden partition is erected at the place shown 

: cl^oom riQoil w : 



dotted in the rear verandah, a spacious dining room 
of 16 ftxl2 ft is formed. The drawing hall of 
18' 6" X 16' would be a luxury. The design is speci- 
ally suited to families who have adopted European 
hm^er of living. It contains all the essential 
features of an Indian house and still it provides for' 
conveniences required for European style of living 




fitolh Am 1940] PLAH No. 17 



This is a common design much in favour 
many people particularly of the orthodox type whu ! 



-Front E.levation- 
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FlO. 64 

find in it principles of old Hindu Architecture 
combined in a sweet mixture with the latest ideas 
about light and ventilation. The building is 
symmetrical on the front side. The sizes of all the 
rooms except perhaps that of the kitchen ate very 
good. The' rear verandah if closed with a tn^jji 
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would be useful as dining place. A small God room 
in a secluded corner is a special feature. If a loft 
is constructed on the top of the bath room the 
separate store room can be dispensed with and 
the room occupied as an additional bed room. The 
central hall would be a cool place to sit protected 
by verandahs on both sides. Though all the con- 
veniences are sought for, the grouping of rooms is 
not made with particular attention to the direction 
of wind. Hence the design though much liked by 
people has not got a sterling value. The plinth 
area is about 1940 Sq. ft., the carpet area 70 
per cent of that, and the cost Rs. 8000. 


Plinth Area 21841 
Out-building 295 J 


PLAN No. 18 


[ Cost Rs. 10150 
Cost Rs. 790 


This plan correctly represents a building actually 
built, the actual elevation, however, is by no means 
impressive hence it is considerably modified here 
without altering the plan to the slightest extent. 
The kitchen block is cut off from the main building 
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and joined to it by means of a covered passage. 
There is a nine ft. verandah in the front which 
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serveB as a very good sitting'out place. There 
two bed rooms of a decent size, one of them Is very 
commodious viz. 25' X 12' 6". Each bedroom has a 
bath and dressing room and also a small verandah 


CkOOfiO Fl^. f fj 
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no, 66 

attached to it. The dressing room in front to 
which also a bath room is attached can. be utilised 
occasionally as an additional decent bed room. The 
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sitting and dining rooms in the oentre are oormBiy 
ted together by an arch, the arched opening being 
temporarily closed by a moveable screen. Thus 
these two rooms can be made into one spacious 
drawing hall on certain ceremonial occasions. By 
w. c. in each bath room is meant a oommode 
arrangement. For this purpose each bath is 
accessible to sweepers from outside. The plinth 
area is 2480 Sq. ft and the cost is Bs. 11000. 

Plinth Area 2884] PLAN No. 19 [Cost Rs. 18000 

This plan is particularly suitable to the Indian' 
manner of living. It is designed to face the west. 
There is a 6]^' ft. verandah on three sides in the 
front. A commodious drawing room 22'xl4'' is 
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Fig. 67 

placed in the centre with two bed rooms 12' x 15' on 
either side. A toilet room is attached to every 
bed-room. An open chowk separates the main 
building from the out houses in which a spacious 
room 10' X 19' 6" provides both for a kitchen and a 
dining room. There are two w. c.s, a bathrooni, a 
and a fuel room. A servant’s room separated 
bjr a Idind wall, with an entrance from the outside 
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and a spacious garage imake the oottnge 
oonliained in every respect. The Plinth Area df 
the main building is 1736 and that of the out- build- 
ings 1148 Sq. ft. The total cost is Rs. 13000. If 









STORIED COTTAGES. 

Floor Area 1148] PLAN No. 20 [Cost Rs. 4580 

This is a plan of a small compact building 
nearly square in shape. The front door opens into 
a living room. The latter is a good si25ed room for 
such a small cottage. On the left hand side of the 
entrance is placed a staircase. Behind the living 
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room are situated the kitchen and dining room. Both 
of them are sufficiently big rooms. There is a back 
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wfi^cli will 1)6 Somewhere on the r^r side. A KiitK 
room has been provided underneath the flight of 
stairs. On the first floor, there are three bed rooms 
and a small room for young boys for study. The 
staircase adjoining the two front windows on the 
first floor is for going up to the terrace on the 
top of the study room. Behind the terrace an attic 
rpoin has been provided, for which the walls have 
been raised to an extra height of 2ft. The Plinth 
area is 1148 and, the Living area 745 s. ft. which is 
65 p. c. of the former. If the area of the attic room 
is taken into account the proportion would be 
much higher. The cost is 4530, 

Floor Ana 1190] FLAN NO. 21 [ Cost Rs. IkXX) 

This is a plan of a small compact cottage facing 
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South‘ 7 West, Upon entering through the front dopr 
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one meets with the living room on the light ha^ 
side and on the left hand there is the entrance to 
the staircase. The kitchen which is a comparative- 
ly room will partially compensate for the small 
size of the dining room. A store room of 6'x 8' is 
placed near the dining room. The bath room is 



beyond the staircase to which there is an entrance 
below , its landing. There is no spare room either for 
ladies or the aged or invalid on the ground floor. On 
the first floor three bed-rooms are conveniently 
arranged. The Plinth area of the ground floor is 
694 B. ft. and the total Floor area is 1187 s. ft. 
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the ooiit should not exceed <5000 Bs. The living 



area is 820 s. ft. and bears a ratio of nearly 
70%toF.A. 

Floor Area 1420] FLAN No. 22 [Cost Rs. 5540 

This is a plan of a small square cottage. The 

rooms are few in 
number but their sizes 
are very good. On the 
ground floor there is 
a kitchen 8' X 13'. The 
living room adjoining 
it could be used as 
a dining room* The 
space below the flights 
of stairs could very 
'^****''>‘ Clevatw» 4. serve as a store 

Seale. >6*i . . t « . 

PiQ. 75 room. On the first 

floor upon ascending the staircase all the three 
bed. rooms are immediately accessible. There is 
also a dressing room of 12' x 4' in a corner sucih that 






U oould be used by all in common. A s 
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attempt has been made 
in this design es^ 
pecially on the first 
floor to reduce to a 
minimum the space 
usually lost in lobbies. 
The outer walls are of 
stone in lime 1^ ft. 
thick to afford protec- 
tion from heat and give 
safety from thieves 
and all the internal 
ones are ^ brick thick 
i. e. 6 inches including 
plaster on both sides 
with intermediate tim- 
ber posts to spport the 
superincumbentweight 
of floor. The cost of 
the cottage is Bs. 5540. 
The Carpet area is 
984 s. ft. which is 69 % 
of the Floor area. 
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Floor Area J324 ] PLAN No. 23 [Cost Rs. 5800 

This is another very compact plan of a small 
building. There is a small lobby in front of the 
entrance which opens into a living room. A part 
of . the living room can be turned into a small 
study, room by putting a screen below the ardbi^ . 





oBPliing. The size of the kitchen is good viz 14'' x 10' 
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situated at a vety donvenieiit place. th#f 

Ure three bed rooms and a toilet rctoitf. 'if'wo of 
the bed rooms are spacious enough. The elevation 
too, shown in fig. 78 is graceful. A number pf wall 



860 s. ft. which bears a proportion of 65^ to the 
Floor area which is 1324 sq. ft. 

Floor Area 13S2] PLAN No. 24 [Cost Rs. 5630 
• 

This is one of very economic designs of a small 
cosy cottage. All the outer walls are of stone in 
mortar ft thick and the inner ones are made of 
brick nogging, that is, vertical posts at 5 to 6 ft. 
intervals joined together by horizontal timbers, the 
intermediate space beii^; filled with brick wdik in 
lithe 4 ^ inches thick. On the ground floor there is 
a sitting room in the front, and a kitchen and a 
dining room on the rear, A bath room attached cm 
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the left hand side is accessible from tl^ outside 
also. The staircase is an easy one with no winders. 
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710.81 
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An attempt has been made on the first floor to save 
s^oe in lobbies by arranging all the doors at one 
plaoe<i ' But from the point of view of privacy it is ' 
not ar4i«irable thing. Because if the doors happen 





i() ^ one standinsf in the centre get® foil 

of the inside.-Th^ 
is also a balh rooib 
on the first floes; 
independently ap^ 
proachable from 
any bed room. The 
bay windows are 
just for lending an 
expression of beau- 
,ty to the elevation. 

rR.Ohfr Elev^^N! 

3eaI«.i6V* is 1352 sq. ft. and 

na, 83 the Carpet area 

907 sq. ft. bearing a proportion of 67% to the former. 
The cost is 5631 Rs. The abstract of cost is given 
below;— 



Bi. 

Excavation for foandatione 11 

EilHng concrete ' ... 175 

Masonry in founds ... 84 

do in plinth ... 14B 

Superstructure of outer walls ... 1855 

do of partitions ••• 890 

Doors ... 022 

Windows — 088 

Flooring ... 400 

Paving ••• 8^0 

Roof ... 720 

Plastering, white and colour-washing ... 020 

Pointing on outside ... 110 

Staircase 108 

Knishing— (Oiliug wood-work, sink, shdves, .. . 200 

pegs, loft etc) 
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Floor Area 1489] FLAN No. 25 [Ck»t Rb. 8609 


This smart little cottage is a convenient one. 



Fio. 84 and 85 


On the ground floor, there is a spacious drawing 


room measur- 
ing 18 ft. by 12 ft. 
on the right hand 
side there is a 
sitting room 12^ 
x9' 6" behind 
which is a dining 
room of almost 
the same size. 
The kitchen is 
FroUT Ei.cy>^oM. placed in a wing 

Seole.»6-r extended on the 

Fio. 86 rear side to 

which is attached a small bath-room in the 
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▼erandah. The space below the staircase cah be^ 
used as a store. Oa the first floor there are three bed 
rooms and a terrace, the latter is accessible from anir 
of the bed rooms. The plan is suitable for a North 
facing. The plinth sirea is 848 sq. ft. and ihe total 
Floor area is 1489 sq. ft. The cost of the cottage is 
5600 Bs. If half the terrace area is included in 
the Carpet area the latter is 1030 sq. ft. and is 70 per 
cent of the F. A. 

Floor Area 1710] PLAN No. 26 [Cost Rs. 6500 


This is another very conveniently designed 
small cottage suitable for a facing of North or West. 
There is a seven ft. verandah in the front which 



iGRootionpouRj^a: 
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FlO. 87 and 88 

opens into a drawing room 15 ft. by 13 ft. The stair- 
case has an independent opening either from inside 
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^from the outer verandah. A email bath room ie , 

arranged below the lanid-< 
ing of the staircase and 
is independently acces- 
sible from any room. The 
kitchen will be in the 
N.E. or S.E. corner accord- 
ing as the cottage faces 
the West or North respect 
lively getting the benefit 
of the morning sun. The 
dining room has got a 

; rao/IT EltVATlOAI.*. 

iiQ. 89 13 ft. On the first floor 

the three bed rooms are all of good sizes 
with separate entrance to each ; there is in 
addition a bath 6' x 6' common to all and a 7 ft. 
gallery, on the top of the front verandah independ- 
ently accessible from all bed rooms. The roof is a 
very simple one. The building has got a smart and 
attractive elevation as shown in fig. 89. The Floor 
area of the cottage is 1710 sq. ft. and the cost is 
6500 Rs. The Carpet area is 1130 and bears a 
ratio of 66 per cent to the F. A. 

Floor Area 1824] PLAN No. 27 [Cost Rs. 7000 

This is a plan suitable for an oblong plot of 
land with a wide front. The front entrance opens 
into, a small verandah on the left hand side of which 
there is a commodious drawing room. A temporary 
partition placed across the latter below the arch 
VFQuld .make two small rooms if necessary. The^ 
and dining room are both spacious and 
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o Gisouno Flooq. 

Fig. 90 and 91 

detacbed by a lobby. The staircase is very con- 
ve]|iiently placed. Upstairs are arraiiged, 5 deceat 
bed' rooms quite independent of each other. ' Thiis 
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the plan provides for all that is desired in a small 
cottage with the greatest economy of space. How- 
ever, a back exit from the dining room or a side exit 
from the^kitchen would further add to the conve- 



: FkohT ZiLvpaion. I 

Fio. 98 

nience. The elevation’ which is shown in fig. 92 is 
equally attractive. The Floor area is 1824 sq.ft. 
Living area 1256 bearing a propoi*tion of 69 to the 
former and the cost is 7000/ Rs. 

Floor Area 1920] PLAN No. 28 [Cost Rs. 7200 

This is a small cottage suitable for a North 
facing. The staircase is placed just in front of 
the entrance to the living room which could be 
screened from the people going up by means of 
a removable cloth curtain. On the ground 
floor there is a kitchen which is rather small, a 
spacious dining room, and a decent sized bed room, 
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which would serve as a female apartment OT " 


$ 
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Fio. 93 and 94 


Comfort Room.The bath and w.c.block is separat- 
ed from the main building by means of a 6 ft. 
passage. The entrance to the w. c. could, with 
advantage, be screened from sight from the kitchen. 
An open loggia ( verandah ) is provided on the 
West which would make the living and bed 
rooms on the ground floor comfortable. On the 
first floor the arrangement is the same as below 
except that a terrace is constructed on the top of the 
kitchen and the lobby beyond. It is possible to pro- 
vide two commodious wardrobes on the upper floor in 
the space above the beginning of ascent of the stair- 
case, opening in both the bed rooms, with a common 
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for both ( wardrobe is not shown in jdan ). A 
covered gallery is provided on the top of . the 
yerandah below on the west side. The total Floor 
area of the cottage is 1920 sq. ft, the Carpet area 



; JeaU: /6w': f^orVT B-LvAr\oM: 


Fig 95 

is 1348 sq.ft. including half the area of the terrace 
above. The proportion of Carpet area to Floor area 
is 70 per cent. The cost is Rs. 7200. Fig. 59 shows 
the Nortn elevation. 

Floor Area 1890] PLAN No. 29 [Cost Rs. 7800 

This plan of a cottage is suiitable for a plot 
which has a wide frontage but a small depth. In 
the front there is a closed verandah to serve as an 
entrance hall in which a staircase is arranged on 
one side which occupies a minimum space. The 
kitchen and dining room occupy the left hand side; 
there is an exit door in the kitchen on the rear side. 
The drawing hall is comparatively a spacious room 
but is close to the kitchen. It is, therefore,' 
adHsable to devote the hall to use as a female 
apilrtmdnt and the room on the right hand side 
12' X 18;^ ft. as ^ spacious drawing room. As the 





m ' 

ttaircikBe has an entrance in the front veranchldii ’ 



Fig. 96 and 97 
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one of the rooms upstairs could slso be convenient- 
ly used as a drawing room. There is no bath 
provided inside the building on the ground floor. 
It must be built in a detached position somewhere 
outside. The total Floor area is 1890 s. ft. and the 
cost is Rs. 7300. The Living or Carpet area is 1420 
SQ; ft. which is 75 p. c. of the F. A. 

Floor Area 1680] PLAl^ No. 30 [Cost Rs. 6000 

This little cottage is an example of how a 
small building if designed well can accommodate 

GROUND riPR.. 

Scale. 



Fiq. 98 

yeipy conveniently 10 or 12 members erf a family. 

the narrowest space is well utilised therein. 
The-^trance to drawing room is through the small 
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▼estibule just in front of the main entraniee in 
" a door is placed to screen the whole interior ’ 

BR5T FiaPR.. 

Seal«. t2-l* 



Flo. 9» 


from the outsiders* gaze. The size of the kitchen 
viz. 16 ^ X y is so good that ordinarily there should 

be no necessity of a 
separate dining room. 
If, however, one is occa* 
sionally required, the 
space near the kitchen 
can be very usefully 
occupied for that pur- 
pose; the bath room 
on the ground floor is 
independently appro- 
achable from evei^r 
room and is of a decent size ; and there is a back 
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^cb\^€td near it. The space below staircase lahding 
ca!hibe\ised as a store room. There is a bed room on 
the ground floor which can ordinarily be used as a 
ladies’ apartment. When necessary it can be turned 
into a Comfort Boom which, with an East aspect, 
should prove an ideal one for the purpose. The 
direct entrance indicated from the kitchen to bath 
room may or may not be provided. 



Fio. tOl 

The staircase is a very easy one with no wind- 
ers and on the. first floor five bed rooms, a dressing 
room and a bath are accommodated. It is not 
difiicult to light the passage in front of the 
staircase landing on the first floor from windows 
at both ends, if necessary, however, a sky light in 
the form of a glass tile at top in the roof should be 
provided in addition. The only bad feature of the 
design is that the sizes of all the rooms except 
kitchen and bath are small.. Figs. 100 and 101 
show two slightly different elevations i -^le former 
is drawn to a smaller scale. The Eloor area is 1680 
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aijd the Carpet area which is 10$0 sq. ft. hdalrs 
a proportion of 66 per cent to it ; the cost oi the 
buildi^ is Bs. 6900. 

Flaor Area 1929] FLAN No. 31 [Cost Bs. 7200 

This is another compact plan of a small cottage 
facing the South. The main staircase is in the 



I C^ouno^\^^ • 

: JcaU. i2-r \ 


Fig. 102 

front verandah on one side where it occupies the 
least.space. a^d the. subsidiary one on the rear, side 
whicbi is absolutely a private one.^ Th^e 
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kitoh^u, store, dinmg and a drawing room on the 
groimd floor and four bed rooms on the first floor. 
The arrangement of the w. c. first and bath after- 
wards is likely to be found fault with by ladies. 
For this purpose it is advisable to make one big 
bath room out of the two and build a w. o. some 
where outside in a detached position or make it 
face the West separated from the bath room passage 


eo 

s 

6 
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o FkonT EiPviJion^ I 

by a blind wall. If the space below the rear stair- 
case is included in the store room the latter would 
be even more spacious and be used even as a bed 
room. The grouping of the rooms is best suited to 
Indian style of living ; the design is therefore likely 
to be very much appreciated. The Floor area of 
iwttage is 1924 sq. ft. and the cost of both the 
9ki)^ Bs. 7250. 
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now Aiwa 1970] plan Na 3^ Jpmi ^ 
This is a rectangular little cottage suitable fw! 



Fio. 104 aod 105 

an elongated plot with a narrow front. The ground 

floor consists of a veran- 
dah, kitchen, dining, and 
a drawing room with an 
independent staircase* 
The positions of all the 
four doors which are 
concentrated at one 
place though economise 
the space, yet do not 
form a happy arrange- . 
t /^^Or 5 r£l£t)Aircao ment from the point 
rio. 106 of view of privacy. 

There is no back door on the rear side nor is tdieire; . 
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any sinxe room on the ground floor to serve eitheif 
as a ladies’ apartment or a Comfort Boom. The 
elevation shown in fig. 106 looks rather queer 
though graceful. The Floor and Carpet areas are 
1970 and 1210 respectively the latter being 62 per 
cent of the former. The cost is about Rs. 7800. 


Floor Area 1940] PLAH No. 33 [Cost 7800 

This cottage provides for a small verandah on 
the front and the rear and a kitchen, dining, 



Fig. 107 and 108 

sittizis rooms and a female apartment on the 
grodad floor and three bed rooms on the first floor. 


- 51 ^^- 
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The staircase is placed in a con^^nient poedtiohiit 

so that it can be kept;' 
open to an outsider , 
without disturbing^^ ! 
the privacy of other 
rooms. The front 
sitting room can be 
better used as an 
office room so that 
on the first fioor there 
would be a striPt 
privacy for all the 
I fROQT SvABori! bed rooms. The w.c.s 

are separated by a 
FiQ 109 3 ft. passage. It is 

possible' to use the rear verandah for dining 

purposes so that the dining room con be availed of 

as an additional spare room. A cupboard on both 
sides of a wall with a thin partition of Shahabad or 
Katni slab one inch thick laid with its face vertical 
is provided in the wall between the kitchen and 
the dining room. The total Floor area is 1924 sq. 
ft. and the Carpet area 1233, which is 64% of it. The 
cost is 7800 Bs. 

Floor Area 1986] PLAN No. 34 [Cost Rs. 7800 

This is a plan of a small cottage costing 
Bs. 7800. It is a very compact building with a 
kitchen, dining room and a drawing hall all very 
commodious rooms and a verandah T 6" wide on the 
ground fioor. There are three bedrooms, a study and 
a bath room on the first floor. There is an exit door 
throi^h th'c kitchen. Every room receives light and 
ventilation from two sides. In order to effect eobnomy^ 

.-"A 
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of spaoethe doors of all the bedrooms on the 6 rat 

.* ritJjT fjpoR Rma*. 



door are arranged at one place in the centre. One 



% FiLOiir EiSDiogiort “ 


Fio. 112 


standing in the centre 
can get a full view of 
two rooms. A square 
lobby left in the centre 
with all the doors open- 
ing from it is a better 
arrangement. The B'loor 
area of the cottage is 
1986 and Living area 
1345 sq. ft. which is 


68 p. 0. of the former, the cottage would cost about 


Be. 78d9 to construct. 
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Floor Area 1928] PLAN No. 35 [Cost 8Q^ 

This is an ordinary plan of a house cost^Og 



about Rs. 8000 for 
two floors. It con- 
tains all the accom- 
modation ordinari- 
ly required. There 
is a latrine on the 
basket or conser- 
vancy system at the 
rear side, cut off 
from the main 
building by a short 
passage. However 
if it could be remov- 
ed further it would 
be better. The num- 
ber of rooms is more 


OF GRoono&ij^fjgwy. 
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but they are rather 
small. If it is desir- 


FIO. 113 


ed to let the upper 



TIO. 114 


floor as an inde- 
pendent flat, there 
is a staircase from 
the outside leading 
to it. If both the 
floors are to be used 
by the same family 
a door in the corner 
of the dining room 
just near the land- 


ing' at plinth level would be very convenient. Asi^far 
^as possible a staircase should be inside^ the 
house. The Floor area of the house is 1929 sq. ft* 



The Living area is 
the F. A. 


1290 sq.ft, and is 6? p. o.of 


Floor Area 2112] PLAN No. 36 [Cost Rs. 8600 

This plan is suitable for a long narrow plot 

facing South. There is a 
small verandah on the 
ground floor adjoining 
which a small room for 
study is placed. The bath 
room which is 12'x5'' is 
well situated so as to be 
independently accessible 
from every room. The 
kitchen and store are close 
together and the dining 
room is arranged beyond 
the staircase. There is an 
exit door on the rear side 
below the staircase land- 
ing. On the first floor 
are arranged four bed 
rooms with one bath room 
common to two bed rooms. 
The two front bed rooms 
JT^ get the advantage of the 

Fio. 115 and 116 Verandah. Thus this is a 

ndmpact and convenient plan. The roof also is very 
simple in construction. The store room on the 
grotmdi floor can be utilised as an occasionsil bed- 
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room. The Floor area of the struoture is almut 



sq. ft. with cost amounting to Bs. 8600 and th« 
Carpet area which is about 1374 sq. ft. is 65 per cent 
of the Floor 'area. 

Floor Area 2000] PLAN No. 37 [Cost Rs. 8800 

This is a small cottage suitable for a site on the 
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FIQ. 118 

outskirts of a town facing South or Soui^i-Woiit. 
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The drawing room is 15' x 16' plus the semi-hexa- 




FlO. 119 and IM 


gonal area and 
is protected from 
the sun by a deep 
verandah. The 
latter would be 
very useful as a 
sitting out place. 
The bath, dining 
room and kitchen 
are very well situ- 
ated with respect 
to each other. The 
guest room is in 
the front and quite 
independent. The 
staircase has got 
quite an ndepend- 
ent entrance.Still 
it is within the 
gaze of people in- 
side. On the first 
floor there are 
four bed rooms, 
a bath and an 
open gallery in 
front. Every bed- 
room is a separate 
unit and the bath 
is approachable 
from each with- 
out disturbing 


the privacy of any room. The communicating door 
'-t^e two rear bed . rooms ahown m the 
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plan may be omitted if necessary. The ooi^sige Io(^ 
smart in elevation. The Floor area' is about 
2000 sq. ft. and the Carpet area of both the flocu's 
together, about 1460 which is 73 p. o. of the former. 
The building would cost about Rs. 8900. 

Floor Area 2172] PL AN No. 38 [Cost Rs. 8900 
This building which is designed to face the 



Fiq. 121 

North combines a beautiful elevation designed on 
principles of symmetry with convenience of arrange- 
ment. The entrance is in a 4 ft. passage on the left 
of the central bay. The front hall has got hexagonal 
corners on the outside, but the wall is rounded into a 
semicircle on the inside — a very good arrangement 
from the point of view of nuisance of dust which 
always accumulates in corners. The bed rooms 
are situated on the West. If the ^addition of a 
verandah oa the West beyond the bedrooms Jb® 



within one's means it should by all means be dbni^. 
In its place a cheap wooden trellis structure with a 
▼ine trained on it would serve the purpose equally 
well. There is no separate dining ro6m. Hence the 
verandah behind the drawing room is the only place 



the entrance to the rear bed room is not a happy one. 



Fnpotx EJ-EvaTioo. 

The plinth area of the ground floor is 1220 sq.ft, and 
the Floor area 2172, the cost being about 89(M). 
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Floor irea 2268] FLAN No. 39 [Coot Si. 

This is another convenient plan. The drawing 
hall which is comparatively a very commodious one 
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is^entered through a small lobby or a waiting room. 

The dining room 
also is a sufiBcicnt- 

kitchen and store 


Lbi I Wwi J H M M ^ooms are conveni- 

ently situated with 

_____ ^ 111 room is approached 

— * L. through a lobby. 

: reoHT EintATion.: The staircase is 

F1Q.K6 situated in such a 

place as does not cause any inconvenience. On 
the first floor there are three bedrooms similarly 
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p1ao0(1 with a common toilet and a water-tap room. 
For supporting the front half brick partition wall 
of the bed room on the upper floor on the left 
hand side, a rolled steel beam, shown in double 
dotted lines on the ground floor plan is provided. 
The Floor area is 2268 sq. ft. and Living area 1386 
sq. ft. the latter being ,61 p. c. of the former. The 
cost of the building is about is R8.9000. 

Floor Area 2370] PLAN No. 40 [Cost Rs. 9600 

This is a plan suitable for a long and narrow 

site facing South or 
South-west. In the 
front there is just 
a small verandah 
which opens into a 
drawing room. The 
latter is spacious 
enough for a small 
cottage like this. 
There are besides, a 
kitchen, a dining and 
a sitting room, all of 
which are decent 
sized. A small store 
and a bath room are 
placed beyond the 
kitchen with a 3 ft. 
pa ssage in their front. 
On the left hand side 
are placed two w. c. s. 
which are partially 
on the water carriage 

system i. e. all refuse is carried by water to a 
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ceB6-pit from which it is daily removed id bullc^k 
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have been better if 
they were placed on 
the opposite side i. e. 
East, near the bath 
room. The staircase 
on one side with a 
separate entrance to 
it makes it possible 
to rent out the upper 
flat as a separate 
tenement. The Floor 
area is 2370 sq. ft. and 
the cost is Rs. 9600. 


41 [Cost Rs. 10000 

This is a house actually built in the Sara- 
swat Colony, Poona. It faces West. The walls 
are of stone in lime, cement pointed on the out- 


carts. However, it would 



rffeoNT Elevation: 

FlO. 139 


Floor Area 2800] PLAN No. 



side and lime-plastered on the inside. The 

FroKt ELEVATiot^. “ paved 

with Shahabad 

stones. Every 
room has got 
an independent 
entrance. The 
dining room is 
not a separate 
one,butasmal], 
thin partition, 
5 ft. high which 
projects about 
5 ft. and screens 
thechullas.The 
store room can 
Fto. 180 occasionally be 

used as a bed room. For flooring supported on walls 

continuous joists 
6-5 
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betwem 


454" Xl^" at 
lbs. per foot are 
placed one ft.oentre 
to centre and 
timber waste about 
2 inches thick plan- 
ned on the bottom 
side is fixed on 
the lower flange 

Fia. 131 

the webs, and on the top of this, briok- 
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bat Ix^norete, in lime is laid with eiither i 

stone or Shababad paving on the top. The 
floor which is an independent flat contains the ' 
same accommodation as the ground floor. The 
entrance to the 1st floor is on the left hand side 
behind the front bed room where a staircase 
is placed. The Floor area of the building is 
about 3^00 sq. ft. and the actual cost is Bs. 10, (KK). 
The height of each floor is 9", plinth 2 ' and the 
roof consists of corrugated galvanised sheets 
with Mangalore tiles above them. The Carpet 
area is about 1600 sq. ft. bearing a proportion 
of 57 per cent to Floor area. The absence of a 
verandah on the West side is a defect in this house 
which, in consequence, gets hot during night time 
in summer. 

Floor Area 2600] PLAN No. 42 [Cost Rs. 10800 

This plan is of a building actually erected in 

the Saraswat Brah- 
min Colony, Poona. 
It faces the South. 
There is a small 
room in front which 
is very well suited 
for use as an office 
or study room. In 
front of it there is 
a verandah. The 
FtE\iSgir inn. ; staircase has an 
132 opening from the 

outside. This is specially arranged as it wns 
intended to make the first floor an independent flat. 
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Thfe drawing room has a good size, but the kitchen 

is too small. Both 
the bed rooms have 
got W estern aspect 
and therefore get 
plenty of breeze. 
There is a bath, a 
w. c. and a small 
room for washing 
domestic utensils. 
The same arrange- 
ment of rooms 
prevails on the first 
floor with an ad- 
ditional staircase 
on the rear side. 
The Floor area is 
about 2600 sq. and 
the actual cost is 
Rs. 10,800, includ- 
ing sanitary and 
OP GRPOQD electric fittings, 

Jcale.-i€>»U compound pillars, 

Fio. 133 fencing and a 

small shed as an out-building etc. 

Floor Area 2848] PLAN No. 43 [Cost Rs. 11500 

This is one. of the excellent few designs suited 
to Indian style of living. It is suitable for a South 
lacing, but with very slight alterations it can be made 
to suit a site facing even North. On the ground 
floor a kitchen, dining, store and bath rooms are 
all most conveniently grouped together. The 
drawing room is an enviable one separated from 
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the kitchen by a wide passage, and the bed roc»in 



beyond it would be the best Comfort Room. There 
is also an exit door behind the kitchen. The staircase 
is an easy one only in one flight. On the first floor 
five excellent bed rooms, one small study room and a 
suitable toilet room common to all bed rooms are 
arranged. The bay window in front of the drawing hall 
lends a very charming appearance to the building as 
seen in the elevation in fig.136. Ordinarily the space 
below the flight of staircase would be useful for put- 
ting bicycles, still that in front near the store room 
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can be used for storing perambulators. The Floor ar^ 



is 2S4B sq. ft. and the cost Bs. 11500. The Can>Ht 
area; '«^ph is 1820 sq. ft. is 69 p. c. of the F. A: 
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Floor 4m 8024] PLAN No. 44 [Oort Bo. 1801^ 

This is a plan of a cottage in which there is an 
accommodation of two flats one on each floor for two 

«/cs\« \6-i. 
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families. The staircase for the upper flat is in the 
front verandah. The main hall is a commodious 
one. If the space below the staircase is taken 
into account it measures 23' x 14'. The bed rooms 
are all arranged on one side which if the b uil ding is 
constructed to face the South lie on the West. The 
positions of beds are shown by the rect a ngular 
figures crossed by diagonals. The kitchen being 
situated on the North side would remain cool. 
There is a good sized store room with rows of 
go-down shelves arranged on three sides. The w. c. 

S4 
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is built in the front corner of the bath room ; some 
portion of the latter is thus further screened by it 
and made ' more useful for actual bath purposes. 
Provision of a 41^ ft. passage behind the drawing 
hall makes the services easily approachable from all 


Frqt^T ElevATioM. 
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rooms. There is an exit door on the rear side, 
opening from the passage. The floor area of the 
plan is about 3024 sq. ft. and its cost is Ks. 13000. 
The Living area viz. 1952 sq. ft. is 65 p. c. of 
the F. A. 

Floor Area 2820] PLAN No. 45 [Cost Rs. 12500 

This is another design of a cottage on the flat 
system each floor having a separate self-contained 
independent flat. The ground floor consists of^ 
verandahs on the front and rear side, a central 
main hall, three bed rooms, a kitchen, store, dining, 
bath room and w. c. The staircase has a direct 
^trance from the outside on the left hand side. 
Howover, if both the flats are to be used by the 
same family there is an inside entrance also kept 
for.tt.^ The bath room and w. c. block is connected 
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to the rear verandah by a small pas^sige. The 
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Fio. 139 and 140 

front verandah which is 7 ft. wide can be very wep 
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used as a waiting room. 


The plan is designed for 
a West facing. 
The arrange- 
ment on the first 
floor is the same 
except that the 
front verandah 
is incorporated 
into the hall and 
the walls at 
either end are 
projected a little 
so that it is pos- 
sible by cons- 
tructing a sliding 
FIr/T FI^R. partition there 

Jcsk. f6-/: to convert the 

Fia. 141 space on the 

front side into an occasional bed or ante room. 
The Floor area of the plan is 3820 sq. ft. and the 
cost is approximately Rs. 12500. The Living area 
viz, 2076 sq. ft. is 64 p. c. of F. A. 



Floor Area 3260 ] PLAN No. 46 [Cost Rs. 18500 

This is another cottage designed on the flat 
system, so that there are two tenements one on each 
floor self-contained in every respect. The staircase 
leading to the first floor has got an independent 
entrance from outside. There is a front verandah 
6' ft. wide on the sides of which there are two bed 
rooms of a very good size viz, 14' x 12'. The cottage 
is designed to face the West side, hence the bed- 
rooms are located in the front. The main hall of 
16 ft. X 15 ft. protected on both sides by verandahs 
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^uld be a very cool place. The services viz, 14® 
bath and w. c. are made independently and easily 



accessible by the provision of a lobby. The kitchen is 


as required in the North-east corner. Ordinarily the 


FkONr Elevation. 
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rear verandah would serve the purpose of a dining 
room. However, if additional space is required for 
that purpose, the bed room in the South-east comer 
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tKui be used. The space inside the house below the 
2nd flight of stairs can be included in the store 
room by omitting the intermediate partition wall. 

The Floor area is nearly 3260 and the cost of 
both the floors is Rs. 13500. The Living area is 2112 
sq. ft. which is 65 p. o. of the F. A. 

Fhrar Area 3240] PLAN No. 47 [Cost Rs. 14500 

This rather an attractive plan is suitable 
for a South facing specially designed for com- 
fort. The semi-circular bay window on the South- 
west corner encircled by a similarly shaped 
verandah is a special feature. The drawing room 
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is very commodious. The verandah on South and 
West will keep the cottage cool. There is . a 
spacious kitchen, a dining room and a bed room 
with a small bath room on the ground floor and 
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four bed rooms and a small bath room on the 
terraced roof is constructed on the verandah and li 
turret on the bay portion of the drawing room* The 
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no. 145 and 146 

Floor area is 3240 and cost is Rs. 14500. The Living 
area is^about 2355 sq. ft. and is 72 p. o. of the F. A* 


Ids 

Floor Afoa 8240 ] PLAN No. 48 [ Cost Bs. 14680 

This is a plan of a house actually built. It is 








Ids 

tion is rather poor. The verandah on the frcaft 
serves as a good waiting room. The drawing room 
b^ind it is sufficiently commodious* The bath 
room, kitchen and dining room are conveniently 
grouped with respect to each other. The kitchen is 
rather small, thoiigh the spacious dining room and a 
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separate store room will compensate for it. The store 
room is rather far removed from the kitchen. The 
w. c. is on the flushing system, hence its proximity 
to kitchen is not objectionable, still it had better 
been a little away. The corridor from one end to 
the other maintains the privacy of every room. On. 
«5 
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the first floor four bed rooms of decent sizes, a toilet 
and a small bath and w. c. combined are provided 
and a terraced roof constructed above the drawing 
room. There is a staircase on the lower terrace for 
going on the top of the upper one. It is, however, 
exposed to view and gives a poor appearance to. 
the elevation. The floor area is about 3240 sq. ft. 
and the approximate cost Bs. 14650. 

Floor Area 3672] PLAN No. 49 [Cost Bs. 15000 

This is a plan of a very convenient cottage. A 
six ft. verandah in the front leads directly into the 


3^.6 ^ 
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mala hall of 15^ x 20^ a very good size for ordinary 
cottages. There are besides, a kitchen and a <hniiig 
roo^ f^h of a very decent size. A bed room whi<di 






will serve as a Comfort Boom and a store romil 
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small worship room is a special feature. The bath 
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and staircase are very conveniently situated and 
the latter has got a very easy rise. Below the 
staircase landing there is a back exit to a privy 
which is kept away from the main building. 

On the 1st door there are 5 bedrooms and a 
dressing room ; a 6 ft. gallery is so situated and 
connected by a common passage that it can be 
easily used by all. The sizes of all the bed rooms 
are very good. In short, it would be a luxury 
for the middle class people to live in such a com- 
modious and well planned house. The Floor area is 
3672 sq. ft. and the Carpet area of both floors 
together is 2240 sq. ft. The ratio of the latter to 
the former is 65 per cent. The cost is Rs. 15000. 

Floor Area 3340] PLAN No. 50 [Cost Rs. 15400 

This is a very convenient design of a cottage 
actually built. It is suitable for a plot facing North. 
The main staircase is placed in the front in such 
a way that not only it is screened from view from 
the outside but has got a separate entrance to it 
both from the inside and outside. The latter 
convenience is very useful if the upper floor is 
desired at any time to be let as a separate flat. The 
drawing hall is commodious rather on a pretentious 
scale. The children's room should prove excellent 
even for study. The female apartment is on the 
S. W. side getting the maximum benefit of 
breeze. In the rear verandah is placed a back stair- 
case which is so essential for privacy and safety in 
times of outbreak of fire. The kitchen entrance 
is screened by the right angled light partition which 
also, provides an entrance to the dining room. There 
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is a dead wall between the kitchen and the block of 




Ko. 154 Fig. 153 
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bal^oom and w. c. The latter is on the flusUng 
system. Where there is no water-carriage system 
the space may be utilised for storing coal etc. There 
is a small open yard on the rear for a TuLshi 



fuorCV 
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Fig. 155 

Vrindavan, On the first floor more or less the 
same arrangement may be made if it is desired to 
make a separate flat or the kitch en and dining 
room may be turned into bed rooms. The Floor 
area is about 3340 sq. ft. and its cost is Rs. 15400. 

Floor Area 3475] PLAN No. 51 [Cost Rs. 15000 

This is one of very good compact plans best 
suited to Indian conditions and social customs. It 
is suitable for a South facing. There is a front 
verandah 8' ft. wide to serve as a waiting room, 
behind which is a main hall 18 ft. by 14' ft.-a very 
decent size for a drawing room. It is open on three 
sideQ. Opposite the hall is situated a guest room 
12 ft. X 14 ft. It is quite isolated from the remain- 
ing house except the drawing hall. The guest can 
make use of the bath and w. c. independently 
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throtig^i the open chowk, without disturbing the 
privacy of the kitchen, dining room or even the 
drfiwing room. The position of the staircase is an 
ideal one. It preserves the privacy and at the 
same time allows it to be occasionally used by a 
stranger. It is sufficiently wide and has an easy 
rise. If possible the two winding steps in the 
landii^ should be eliminated. For this either all 
the rooms may be made 14 ft. wide instead of 12 or 
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better still, the landing should be made on a project- 
ing balcony, roofed over. The kitchen, dining and 
store room are best situated in their relation 
towards each other. If desired the store room can 
be utilised either as a prayer room or as a ‘Comfort 
Boom* for the aged member of the family, being 
situated in an undisturbed place, but at the same time 
near the kitchen so that necessary service can be 
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rradered promptly arid with ease. Bath, washing^ 
room and w. c.s are situated very well with respect 
tp other rooms enclosing an open yard with the so- 
beloved Tidshi plant situated in the centre. The 
{dan provides for the best possible ventilation and 
light. The hot breeze blowing from the West will 
to a certain extent be cooled by the verandah on 
that side. For the proud possessor of an automobile 
a garage is also shown. 5 or 6 independent bed 
rooms may be provided on the 1st floor. The Floor 
area is 3475 sq. ft. exclusive of garage and its cost 
is less than Its 15000. 

Plow Area 8S90] PLAN No. 52 [Cost Rs. 16000 


This plan of a cottage is suited to a long and 
narrow site. It is actually built at Khar, a suburb of 
Bombay, though with a different elevation. In the 
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Fig. 158 

front there are two rooms called in the plan, a 
study . and a guest room ; in the centre there is a 
staircase, opening from the inside. Behind these is 
86 
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placed the drawing room of 14 ft. by 18 ft., whidi 
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and narrow kitchen with a small stcxre room attach- 
ed to it ami a decent-sized dining room which 





£dso serrw as a ladies’ apartmeat laake' 
house very conyenient« In front of the dihia^ 
room are ^ced a small worship room 11" xd'’ 
and a small dressing room with a bath behind, 
approached by a lobby. Both these are made 
independently accessilde by the provision of a 
3' 6" wide lobby. The two w. c.s are privies <m 
the intermediate system. Separated from the 
kitchen but attached to it by a blind wall is a 
motor garage 11" x 12". On the first fioor bed 
rooms may be arranged as desired. The fioor area 
exclusive of that of the garage is 354(1 s. ft. and the 
cost of the building is about Rs. 16000. Two elevat- 
ions — ^front and side— are shown in figs 158 and 160. 
Fioor Area 3200] PLAN NO. 53 [Cost Rs. 15S00 
'Hus is a cottage actually built in the Deccan 



Gymkhana Cdony, Poona. It combines in iladf 
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artistic beauty of elevation with a convenienoe of 
arrangements. It is situated in a corner at the 
junction of two roads on the South and East sides. 
The peculiar feature of the small arched vestibule 
situated at corner turned at an angle to the front 
verandah lends considerable charm to the front 
elevation. The bed rooms on the ground floor have 



Fig. 162 

got a Western aspect and get the benefit of a free 
breeze cooled by shady trees on that side. The 
reception room has a decent size of 17 ft. by 14 ft. 
and accommodates with ease a few chairs and a 
chasterfield suite. The provision of the bay 
window in it ensures it to be floods with 
invigorating sun’s rays and a breeze in all 
seasons of the year. The entrance to the reception 
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room from the verandah being placed in a cor^ 
makes, it free from any disturbances. Hie childr^’s 
room has a sunny aspect on the . East. That room 
being secluded from the neighbouring ones would 
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prove an ideal place for study. The kitchen is 
separated by a corridor and the bath and w. c. block 
is still further cut off from it by a small space 
open to sky. The staircase is situated at a 
convenient place, so that it is independently 
accessible from any room on the ground floor. 

On the first floor a separate flat is indicated, 
but the entrance to the staircase being in a lobby 
in the heart of the cottage it is not so convenient. 
For reaching the staircase from outside one has to 
take three turns in the lobby which means 
disturbing the privacy of the reception, bed, 
childrens’ and dining room occupied by members 
of a different family. The house is therefore more 
suitable for one family unless the position of the 
staircase is altered. A terraced roof is constructed 
on the top of the reception room. The detached 
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iroof on the square room in the South-west Oomer 
on. the first fioor with the intermediate terrace roof 
<m the hall is another feature which has added an 
exxo'ession of beauty to the elevation. There is a 
spiral staircase for servants on the rear side. The 
Floor area of the building is about 3200 sq. ft. and 
the cost of the house is Bs. 15500. 

Floor Area 3425] PLAN No. 54 {Cost Rs. 16000 

This is one of the very convenient plans of 
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ft oottage rather oa a pretentious sdale. It . 19 
suitable for a site facii^ the South. On tihie ground 
floor the h*ont room on the right hand side has the 
special advantage of getting breeze on the South 
and the health-giving morning sun on the East. 
As such if a few more comforts are provided it 
would be an excellent Comfort Room for the sick or 
the aged member of the family. The special feature 
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of the cottage is its drawing room. The arrai^e- 
ment of two ends of partition walls extending 
a foot or two from each side and rising in an arch 
closed either by an easily detachable light wooden 
partition or sliding shutters is very convenient for 
occasionally making one big room out of two. The 
sbaircase opens in the central lobby at a con- 
venient place and has got a comfortable rise. The 
space below its landing is utilised for a w. c. and 
a bath room for gents. The former is to be strictly 



a water closet on the flushing system. A privy on 
the conservancy system cannot be allowed inside 
a house. There is another bath near the kitchen 
for the ladies. The dining room is a very spacious 
one. The space below the first flight of staircase 
would be useful for cycles or a pram. The long 
psssage is unavoidable. Great care must be taken 
to light it sufficiently. On the first floor there are 
five decent-sized bedrooms, two bath rooms, one 
ladies’ toilet room and one gents’ dressing rwm. 
For lighting the passage upstairs a skylight 
should be provided in the roof. The Floor area of 
the house is 3425 sq. ft. of both floors together and 
its cost aboutjRs.slGOOO. 
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reajT: side, of which advantage has been talEetf 1^ 
construoting a cellar below the Ladies appartment 



FlO. 168 

shown on the rear side, with a 7 ft. height below the 
ceili^. The office room in the front is open 911 
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tiiree sides and is the most undistiizhed 
Behind it is placed a bath and w. c. only fo9r casi^ 
use; The room still behind it, called “ Ladies ” 
specially designed to serve as a “ Comfort Boom 
for the sick, the aged or ladies in confinement, 
^en the rearmost room which is an ante-room 
would serve a room for the attendant. Oil the' 
left hand side, behind the front verandah are placed 
a small store room and another one useful as' a 
worship room, behind it are kitchen and dining 
rooms, both of excellent dimensions. A narrow 
passage behind it leads one to thp bath room and 
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w. 0.S which are built on the flushing system. A 
garage and a small open yard in the front and rear, 
further add to the conveniences of the cottage. 
There are two staircases, both without any winding 
steps. Upstairs, an additional bed room is con- 
structed on the top of the garage which is open on 
three sides and instead of the partition wall 
bj^ween. the kitchen and dining room an arch is 
built, making a very spacious hall, in which 'tab 





space occupied by the store and worship room 
below is also incorporated. When it is intended 
to make an independent hat on the upper floor axid 
rent it out separately the same arrai^ement ci a 
kitchen, dining and store room etc. can be easUy 
made by putting partition walls. Fig. 169 shows an 
elevation from which it will be seen that anoth er 
floor on a few rooms on the top of the first Ims 
been constructed and a small turret raised on the 
top of the office room. The area of the two floors 
only is 4500 sq. ft. and the cost is Bs. 21000. 

Floor Area 5880] PLAN No. 56 [Cost Rs. 29000 

This plan is designed for a South facing. 
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Fig. 170 

Tharais a verandah on the front side on the South 



tis 

Md West side which is of a varying width. 

it is placed a drawing hall of 16' x 30' plus the 
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projecting area of the bay window. The main stairs 
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ease is placed in the entrance hall and the 
subsidiary one oh the rear side with upper flight and 
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latiding common to both. On the rear side, the corn- 
paratiirely large sitting room of 19" x 18' may prove an 
aicddll^t Comfort Boom which is close to a 


)*oom. The dining room also is a spacious ^ 
The elongated kitchen is excellent with a ^maH 
verandah on one side and a store and worship room 
on the other. 

On the first floor five very good bed rooms, 
a dressing and a small bath room are provided 
with separate entrances to each. A detached roof 
is constooted on the top of the verandah and a 
turret built on the top of the bay projection. 
Fig. 170 shows the front elevation and fig. 173 a 
perspective view of the cottage. TheJ Floor area 
is 5380 sq. ft. and the cost Bs. 39,000. 





TERRACE HOUSES. 

The intense house-famine in certain industrial 
cities like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and 
Calcutta has forced up the house rents abnormally 
high and compelled people particularly of the lower 
middle and poor classes to live amidst insanitary 
conditions caused by over-crowding — such as want 
of light and ventilation, absence of domestic hy- 
giene, presence of filth, dampness etc. * “ Accord- 
ing to the census report of 1921, there are in 
Bombay 1,75,001 one room tenements.” “ Many of 
the rooms are occupied by more than one family, 
the rent of these rooms is from Rs. 10 to 12 per 
mensem, the average earning of this class being 
Rs. 30 p. m. ” “ For eight months in the year in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras many people sleef> 
in the open paths, streets, oarts and wadis ” ! 

The chawls are peculiar to Bombay. They 
are buildings generally 2, 3 or even 4 storeys 
high, so constructed as to be suitable for letting in 
separate tenements of a single or two rooms, but 
not of more than two rooms. There is only one 
central semi-fireproof staircase as the main 
thoroughfare for upper floors ; each tenement is 
separated by party walls, there is a commmi 
passage, about 4 ft. wide, in the front or the rear. 
One or two wash-houses and bath rooms and a few 
w. c.s, which are always inadequate in numbw are 
provided for common use as a separate apper- 


* Bamtation in India by Tamer and Gtoldamith page 968. 




teoance oonneoted eiibw by the front or 
passage. The rooms are packed together and piled 
up in a very limited area, with no gaidenS| no 
separate yards and absolutely no privacy outside 
the room door. The inhabitants occupyii^ them 
especially by night far exceed the aooommo* 
dation in number, and thus light and air are 
reduced to a quantity far below the standard 
requirements. The gullies or the narrow spac^ 
between two blocks of chawls are imperfectly paved 
and are not watertight. They carry an open drain 
for sullage water which is choked up by refuse of 
all kinds thrown by people living on upper floors, 
which rots and gives a bad stink to exclude which 
the windows, which overlook them have to be 
closed. Thus the chawls tend in general to establish 
a low standard in respect of comforts and decency 
and have often a demoralizing effect. 

The terrace houses are quite separate indepen* 
dent units with a small yard either in front or 
rear or both and are far superior to chawls describ- 
ed above. 

Floor Area 430] PLAN No. 57 [Cost Rs. 1800 

This plan of a terrace house is suitable for 
poor working classes. There are a number of tene- 
ments one above the other on the ground and first 
floors, with a bath and a w. c. or a privy common 
for two tenements. As each tenement is divided 
by a common wall from the neighbouring ones, it is 
not possible to arrange windows either for light or 
ventilation in the side walls. Hence it is possible 
to place them in the front and rear walls only. 




Fig. 174 and 175 

of which is a kitchen 14' x 10' and the other a living 
and bed room combined. For the upper tenement 



there is a separate staircase on the front and also 
on the rear side to approach services* The stair- 
case further restricts the floor space of the 
sitting room on the first floor. Hence to compensate 
for that the room floor is projected in the front 
supported on cantilever beams and the extra space 
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thus obtained is incorporated into the room. As 
the side walls are thick it is possible to provide any 
number of cupboard accommodation which cannot 
be too much emphasized in such tenements of 
restricted floor space. The plinth area of each 
tenement is 430 sq. ft. and its cost roughly Rs. 1800. 






IloorAMaSSO] FLAN No. 58 [Goit Ri.88W 

This plan is on the same system of terrace 







houses but provides aocommodation cm a 
liberal scale viz. a kitchen and a sitting rcK>ni oh the 
ground floor and two bed rooms on the first. There 
are a bath and a w. c. or privy provided in the rear 
yard. Light and ventilation are derived just aS ut 
the previous plan through windows in the front 
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no. 179 

nnA rear only. A window or two if provided near 
the ceiling in the middle cross partition wall in all 
such terrace houses will ensure a through venti- 
lation. The staircase has an independent access. 
The Floor area of the house is 880 sq. ft. and the 
cost is Bs,. 8500. 
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Floor Aiea 800] PLAN No. 59 [Cost Ri.8900 


This plan provides almost the ; same accommo- 
dation as the previous one does, but has got an 
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independent additional staircase to ^o to the bhth 
and w. 0 . from the bed rooms on the upper floor. 
The w. 0 . unless screened by some partition would 
be exposed to view from the kitchen. In this 
respect the arrangement in the previous two plans 
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Fiq. 18S 

is better. The front appearance is slightly improv- 
ed by projecting the semi-hexagonal bay window 
and constructing a detached roof over the bay 
portion. The Floor area of each tenement is about 
800 sq. ft, .and the cost of both floors about Rs. 3500. 
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Ibov li«a 1000] PLAN No. 60 [CloBt 9i.pO 

this terrace house provides one additional 
room on each floor than the previous plan. 
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Bwides every room has -a separate entranoo 
to it. The kitchen is made specially na^ow 
to leave , room for a window for lightii^ the 
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dinigg room. The bath roma is neftir 
.kitchen, attached to it on the outside. The B*loor 
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area is about 1000 sq. ft. and the cost of each 
tenement of two floors Rs. 4250. 

Fhwr Ares 1080] FLAN No. 61 [Cost Rs. 4500 

This plan is a further improvement on the 
previous one in-as-much as it provides one 
more small room called study room in the 
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parte of a town or city there are long and mtvm 
Bites with houses closely attached to eadi othar« 
hence light and ventilation are possible only fnnn 
the front or the rear side. In the present plan the 
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Fig. 189 and 190 


main hall in the front has got 3 windows in the bay 
portion, but in order to light the bed room behind 
it the remaining part of the house had to be set 
haol( for providing a siKLce for a window. The 








staixoase is purposely located at a distance h0i& 

the front entrance, so that 
any person going up may 
be under gaze from the 
main hall. Behind the 
bed room are situated all 
the necessary apartments 
usually required includ- 
ing even a w. c. The 
latter should be built only 
in places where under- 
ground drainage has been 
constructed. On the first floor 4 bed rooms, one 
toilet and one dressing room are provided. The 
front two rpoms are accessible after climbing two 
more steps above the floor of the rear portion. 
Fig. 191 shows an elevation. The Floor area is 2440 
and the cost Rs. 10000. 

Floor Area 2400] PLAN No. 63 [Cost Rs. 10500 

Very often the front rooms on the ground floor 
of terrace houses situated in busy parts of a town 
are very much in demand for being hired for shop 
purposes. The plan shown in Figs 192 & 193, is the 
same as the previous one but modified to suit the 
altered conditions. The bay window has been 
removed to present a maximum width for a show 
room. The room behind the latter is meant to 
be a go-down with a number of shelves. A separate 
bath and a w.c. are provided for the use of the tenant 
keeping the shop, behind the godown and all the 
apartments behind them are intended to be used by 
a family. Upstairs are four bed rooms and a toilet 
room. A proiecting 3 ft gallery is constructed oa 
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the upper floor. An additional flight of stairs for 
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ina. 102 and 193 

going up from the inner apartments up to the first 
landing is a special convenience. The Floor area is 
2400 and the cost Rs. 10500. 

Floor Area 2700] PLAN No. 64 [Cost Rs. 12700 

This is another plan with a shop front. 
Ti^ere is a row of two shops behind which a go-down 
is provided. An open yard behind the godowns 
separates the shops flrom the residential block. 
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is a separate entrance for the latter ph the xsyij^;; 
hand side. On the first floor there is a self>oontaiilit^ 



separate flat with four bed rooms connected to the 
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kitchen and dining room block by a bridged 
passage. The small tenement of a living room and 
a kitchen on the ground floor can be rented out 
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Fiq. 196 

separately. Fig. 196 shows its elevation. The Floor 
area is 2790 and the cost Rs. 12700. 

Floor Area 1180] FLAN No. 65 [Cost Rs. 5100 

This design of a cottage is suitable for terrace 
houses in towns or cities where sites with 
a wide frontage but small depths are sometimes 
available. On the ground floor are situated a 
kitchen, bath, dining and a drawing room with a 
staircase opening near the entrance. As the 
house is supposed to be attached to the neigh- 
bouring ones, it is not possible to keep windows 
in the side walls. Hence they are kept in the 
front and rear walls. For this purpose instead of 
extending the side walls r^hts on the rear side, 
sufficient room has been left on both sides for win- 
dows, and the kitchen and bath built. On the 
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FlO. 197 and 198 

spaco just above the entrance of staircase a small 
dressing room common to two front bed rooms is 
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arranged. The bed rooms, particularly the one in 
the rear, are excellent in respect of ventilation. 
The Floor area of the house is 1180 sq. ft. and the 
cost is Rso 5100. i 

so 
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Floor Area 748] FLAN No. 66 [Cost Re. 3006 

This is a building designed on the flat system 
with a verandah, two living rooms and a kitchen in 


6 
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each tenement. The provision of a 4 ft. passage 



makes every room almost independent. The space 
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below the staircase landing can be used as a bath 
room for which there is no separate provision* 
There is a staircase in two flights parallel to 
each other in the centre common to two tenements. 
On the first floor the same arrangement as on the 
ground floor, prevails. The 6 ft. wide verandah on 



the front side makes a very good sitting out place 
and is also useful for sleeping when there are a 
few casual visitors. Thus it is more like a Hat or a 
semi-detached house than a terrace. The Floor 
area of each tenement is 745 sq. ft. and its cost 
is Rs. 3000. 

Floor Area 780] PLAN No. 67 [Cost Rs. 3500 

This design is suitable for places where space 
is not so much restricted. Each tenement is quite 



independent of the neighbouring ones separated 



ffom them by a blind wall even in the front an4 
rear yard. It provides for a 6 ft. verandah in fronts 
a . kitchen, two living rooms and a store which 
can be occasionally turned into a bed-room also. 
There is a^bath and a w. c. provided in the rear 
yard. The provision of a small passage maintains 




the privacy of every room and gives an independent 
access to services. Thus it embodies on a small 
scale all the conveniences which a middle class 
fdmily demands. The Floor area of each tenement 
is 780 sq. ft. and with the bath and w. c. which 
are over and above this, it would cost 3500 Rs. 
The structure consists of a ground iloor only. 











^LAts ^EMl-DETAdHEd ^ 
HOUSES 

This type of houses differs ■ from the terrace 
houses in this that in the latter any number of 
tenements could be built in a row whereas in the 
type of semi-detached houses only two tenements 
are built with a common wall between. In conse- 
quence of this, light and ventilation can be enjoyed 
in three directions instead of only two in terraces. 
These are therefore mid-way between independent 
cottages and terraces. Flats have one disadvantage 
viz. the grouping of rooms cannot be made with 
respect to the direction of the sun and breeze. 
Thus while one tenement gets the maximum 
advantage the other close to it derives none at all. 

Floor Area 1935] PLAN No. 68 [Cost Rs. 8400 

The one shown in figs 205 to 208 contains two 
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such tenements having a kitchen, bath, a store 
room and a parlour on the ground floor and three 



Fro. 2U7 

aside where a small vestibule 6^x7^ is provided. 
The parlour is a small room 13' x 10', some part of 






which is, again, occupied by the staircase. 
kitchen is a fairly good sized room. There is a 



* Fig. 208 

back exit through the bath room. The Floor area- 
is 1955 and cost of both the tenements Rs. 8400, 

Floor Area 3240] PLAN No. 69 [Cost Rs. 13000 


These flats consist of a kitchen, two living or 
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Fig. 209 

bed rooms -and a verandah. The latter is a very - 


m 


useful adjunct. There is no separate dining rcbi^i 
The small verandah on the rear side might prove 
useful for a grinding stone or a pounding pestle. 
There is a small store room behind the living room, 
the space below the staircase landing could also be 
used in addition for the purpose. The w.c. and bath 
are cut off by a small passage. Ample provision for 
cupboards has been made. The central staircase 



FlO. 210 and 211 

for access to the upper flats is cut off from the 
lower ones by blind walls. The staircase is in one 
straight flight and opens into living rooms which 
becomes in consequence a passage. This is a blemish 
to the design. Fig 211 shows part plan of the landing 
upstairs. The Floor area is 3240 sq. ft and the cost 
is 13000 Rs. of two floors, the abstract of which is 
the next page ' 
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Bn 

Ezoavation for, and concrete in foundation 3% - 

Plinth, stone in lime masonry 037 

Super-structure burnt brick in lime brick 2000 
Do. 9* thick partition walls 850 

Doors panelled 1323 

Windows 1232 

Chipboards 720 

Plaster with white and colour washing 1352 

Flooring 1250 

Paving 613 

Boof 1300 

Staircase 150 

W. 0 . s. and sanitary fittings 575 

Finishing, railing, steps, sinks * 500 


Total ... 12787 

Say roughly 13000 Bs. 

Eloop Area 3240] FLAN No. 70 [Coat Rb. 14000 

This is an improvement on the previous design 
of flats. In this all the rooms are of bigger size 



dP Top Oriacttoon^ fTooft. 

710 . 212 

bnt the b^ck verandah which is a great ooi^ 


SI 
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venienoe is omitted. The kitchen is sufiQciently 
big to accommodate a few seats for dining also. 
In places where drainage is not constructed on 
water-carriage system a passage and exit door 
for going to privy may be provided in the space 
occupied by w. c. The space below the flights 
of stair could be utilised as a store room. The 
staircase being in two flights, the topmost landing 
is in the front gallery which gives an independent 
Access to all the rooms. 



FrpMT D-EVAJIOH. 

This is a very economical design in which 
every inch of space is turned to the best account. 
Such buildings are actually built in Bombay and 
have been found by the experience of tenants to 
be very convenient. The Floor area is 3240 sq. ft. 
The, cost of the four flats, two on each floor is 
Rs. 14000. 

Floor Area 4628] PLAN No. 71 [Cost Rs. 20,000 

The flats represented in the plans shown in 
figs; 214 and 215 are a further improvement on the 
larevious ones. They provide a decent accommoda- 
tion for a higher middle class family. There are 
vOTahdahs on the front and the rear. The latter is 


no. 213 
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sure to be very much appreciated by ladles. 'Bifr 
bath room is situated at a convenient place. There 
is room below the flight of staircase for storii^ 

Se’-s. 56-5- 



Fig. 214 


fuel, which is attached to the bath room. The 
entrance to w. c. is quite cut off. In addition to 



Fig. 215 

kitchen there are three living rooms ; the provision 
of a small lobby helps to preserve the privacy „Qf- 









every bed room. There is also a small store room 
quite close to the kitchen. Thus the flats contain 
all the necessary apartments required by a family 
for a decent living and the grouping of rooms in 
particular is excellent. The Floor area is 4628 sq. ft. 
and the cost 20,000 Rs. for the four flats. 

Floor Area 5168] FLAK No. 72 [Cost Rs. 22000 

In this design of flats passage or lobby is alto- 
gether omitted for the sake of economy of space 


3 — 



This has resulted in giving one more room. For 
entering the dining room or kitchen from outside 
the passage below the left hand flight of staircase 
flTui l anding can be used. All the rooms are of much 
bigger mze* The kitchen is no doubt a small onst but 
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the provision of a separate store room and a dining 
place attached to it more than counterbalances it 
The block of bath and w. c. is quite cut off but 
connected to the main building by a passage. 
The Floor area is 5168 sq. ft. including that of the . 
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bath and w. c. block and the cost is 22000 Bs. An 
addition of a 6 ft. verandah in front of the main hall, 
which would make the front bed room 18' x 12', 
though will increase the cost, is sure to make the 
flats really enviable. 

Floor Area M75] PLAN No. 73 [ Cost Rs. 19000 

This is a building designed on the flat system 
for accommodating two tenants on each floor 
and is actually built. Every inch of the space 
is utilised. In the present design a minimum 
accommodation required for a middle class family 
viz. of a kitchen, two bed rooms and a drawing 
room, is provided. A smoke outlet is provided 
in the projecting part of the kitchen. If ligdtt 
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partitions are erected across verandahs in line with 



: TcooT f L£UAr/on*. 

Fig. 219 

with springed hinges, the front verandah becomes 
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a useful sitting room and the rear one a smalt' 
dining place. There are projecting balconies pro- 
vided in front of the windows on the front side and 
a projecting gallery on the West side. The Floor 
area of 4 flats is 4475 sq. ft. and the cost 19,000 Rs. 
The rooms on the 2nd floor if built would cost extra. 


Floor Area 3125] PLAN No. 74 [Cost Rs. 14000 

The plan shown in figs. 220 to 223 has got a 
special advantage viz. it admits of being divided 
into four or two tenements and therefore could be 



Fig. 220 


let to two, three or four families or both the floors 
can be used by a single family. Thus on each 
floor there are two flats — one of two rooms,. 
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bath and w.o. on the left hand side, and another 



FR.OblT LlevatioK 

Scale. \6-i. 



of 3 TOisms and a verandah on the right. The build- 
ing ia shown to face the North. If the whole floor 
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Is to be used by one family only the rooms on 
left hand side would better serve as a kitchen and 
dining room and all on the right hand side which 
get the Western aspect would be bed rooms 



Side ElevatioiA. 

5c ale. 16 -r. 


Fio. 233 

Though convenient it is not an economical design 
as so much space is wasted in small verandahs and 
lobbies. Figs. 221 & 223 show the North and West 
elevations. The Floor area of both the storeys is 
3125 sq. ft. and the cost is Bs. 13400. 


Floor Area 3850] PLAN No. 75 [Cost Rs. 16800 

This is anothei' plan designed on the same 
principle as the previous one suitable for either one 
big, or two, three or even four small families. This 
is actually built in the Saras wat Colony, Poona, 
facing North. If it is to be used by four families the 
arrangement shown in the ground floor in fig. 224 
is to be followed, if to be divided into two tenements, 
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be adopted. It is an improvement on the previous 
plan in as much as greater economy of space is 
made and though the rooms are a bit smaller 
( which is a drawback ) one more room is added to 



the right hand tenement and the front verandah to 
the one on the left. The rectangular figures with 
dotted diagonals in bed rooms indicate the positions 
of beds. The Floor area of the whole building is 
3850 sq. ft. and the cost, Rs 16500. 

Floor Area 5280] PLAN No. 76 [Cost Rs. 24300 

These flats are actually built and have been 
found by experience to be very convenient and 



iS2 

comfortable. They provide a decent accommodaticfh 
for a higher middle class family. The sizes of all 
the rooms except kitchen are very good. A 
separate dining room partly counter-balances the 
smallness of the kitchen. The outer walls are 
tiiick and all inner ones light half brick partitioirs, 
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the weight of the upper floors and roof being taken 
up by wooden posts in the partition walls. The 
staircase is very easy. In some flats a flight of 
stairs is provided on the space occupied by the 
s m all store room shown in plan, so that it serves 
as Aoi exit for ladies to reach the lower landing of 


m 


tbe main\|fcaircase when they have to ^ otjjt,, 
The Plinth area of each floor is 2625 sq.ft, and a 



Fio. 228 

two storied building having 4 flats would cost 
Rs. 24500 

Hoor Area 12500] PLAN No. 77 [Cktst Rs. 58000 

The flats represented in fig. 229 are comparative- 
ly very commodious and suitable for the richer 
class of people. The main common staircase is very 
easy. The front verandah 10' wide serves as a good 
sitting out place. There are two spacious bed rooms 
with a separate bath and dressing room attached 
to each. The dining room is 16'x24'6" and the 
sitting room 20'xl7'6". The kitchen and store 
room block is separated by a verandah 10 ft. wide, 
adjoining which is placed a dispense room. There 
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is a small verandah on the rear side jfad a 3' 6" 
gallery with staircase for servants ^both sides. 
The dotted double lines across rooms show the 
positions of rolled steel b4|^ms to support the floor. 
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MANSIONS. 

Floor Area 4100] PLAN No. 78^ 

This is a plan of a house suitable for a West 
or East facing. There is a verandah 8 ft. wide in 
front. On the right hand side a decent guest room 
with a bath room attached *to it is so placed that 



Fia. 230 

it is quite independent of other rooms of the house. 
A decent drawing room with a semi-hexagonal 
front is arranged in the centre and on the left hand 
side is placed a spacious dining hall. The kitchen 
is placed in a separate out-building connected to 


♦ Thi» and the following live plans arc designed by Mr, L, N. 
Saihe Architect G. D. A. B. C. Bombay, by whose conrfceay they are 
produced here. The elevations given are, however, quito different from 
his, except that of plan No. 79. 
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the main house by a covered paesaggi A small 
dispense room is placed behind the dining room 
from which food is served. The main staircase has 
an entrance in the front verandah and if necessary 
a small spiral staircase may be placed on the rear 
side for the use of servants. Upstairs two good 



Fio. 231 

sized bed rooms with bath rooms attached and a 
drawing hall with a front verandah and a servants’ 
gallery are arranged. The roof over the verandah 
is detached and above it are kept clerestory win- 
dows which are seen in elevation. The floor area 
of the house is about 4100 sq. ft. and the cost Bs. 
21 , 000 - 
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The kitoh^ of this type of houses is generaHy 
FlRJ’T FlflOR, 

JesU ISW;' 
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detached from the 
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FlO. 23t 

main building in a separate 
block consisting of a kitchen, 
a store room and a verandah 
as shown in hg. 233. If the 
width of the verandah is 8 ft. 
or more it is very useful for 


dining purpose^ also for the 
Mo. 2 S 3 Indian style of living. 


Floor Area 2750] PLAN No. 79 [Cost Rs. 15500 

This is a week-end cottage with an eight ft. 
verandah on three sides in the front, and two bed 
rooms with bath rooms attached and a combined 
drawing and dining room behind. A kitchen and 
store room block similar to the one shown in fig. 
233 is built in a detached position connected to the 
main building by a passage coyered with a roof. 
Thie staircase which has got only two straif^t 


39 
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flights parallel to each other is placed near the 
dinii% room on the right hand side and, opposite it, is 

Ground J po/z kt§| 



FlO. 334 


placed a small dispense room. On the first floor there 



Frp/^SuvahON. 
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is osaly one big bed room with a bath room attached 



2i9 


and a terraced roof on both sides. The Floor 



no. m 

of the house is 2750 sq. ft. and the cost Ris. 15500. 


Floor Area 3290] PLAN No. 80 [Cost Re. 2U00 

This is a plan of a very convenient house. 
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Time is a porch||at the entrance which is sq. very 
necessary for such maiuions. The front verandah 
8 ft. wide not only provides for a sitting out place, 
but also affords a separate entrance to every room. 
The dining room on the left hand side with a small 
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dispense room attached to it and a covered passage 
connected to the kitchen block on the rear side 
is as best situated as could be desired* The size 
of the drawing room viz. 16'x22'6'' is very good. 
The wide and easy staircase is centrally situated 
with another smaller one on the rear for servants. 








The room called study in the plan would best servet 
the purpose of a ‘Comfort Bomn.’ The guest 
room with a dressing and bath attached to it would 
be an ideal one. The provision of the 3' 6' verandah 
on the back side makes every room independently 
approachable. Upstairs it is possible to place four 
bedrooms with bathrooms attached. The Floor 
area is 5280 sq. ft. and the cost Bs. 28400. 


Floor Area 5740] PLAN No. 81 [Cost Bi. 31000 


This is also a convenient plan of a house. There 
is a porch 12' x 16' in the front on the top of which 
a terraced roof is constructed. Behind it is placed 
an 8 fk verandah with a small card room on the 
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left and a guest room on the right. The latter is 
quite independent and has got a separate dressing 
and bath room of its own, approachable to a 
servant from the rear verandah. A spacious 
drawing room 20' 6" x 22' 6" is placed in the centre 


andt^en^ain staircase placed in it On its left 
hand side a decent sized dining room with a smfU 
dispense room and a covered passage towards the 
kitten block and 3' d*' servants passage on 



Poeeh., . 
Ii»ii 
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war side make the house very convenient. On 
spe^ ceremonial occasions one big room can be 
•made out of the dining and drawing rooms as 
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as there is no solid wall between them^ Ontbe 
right hand side the study room of 16'5<22^ is 
symetrically situated. On the iirst floor bed rooms 
maybe built as desired. The Floor area of the 
house is 5740 sq. ft. and the house would cost 
Rs. 31,000 to build. 


Floor irea 5925] FLAN No. 82 [Cost Bs. S2290 

This plan provides for a verandah in the front on 



ftafch. 


no. 141 

the two sides of which are placed a study room attd 








an entrance hall In the latter is located a staircase. 
Behind these, on the right hand side the guest 
room with a bath room attached has got a separate 
entrance. The drawing and dining halls in the 
centre are separated by an arched opening, so that 
they can form one big hall on special occasions and 
two rooms normally as desired. The end room on 
the left hand side should prove an excellent ‘Com- 
fort Boom' with the ante-room attached to it. The 





flQ. 

kitchen and store rooms are placed in a detached 
block. Upstairs four excellent bed rooms could be 
made with a bath room attached to each. A 
permanent wall may be built on the top of the arch 
between the drawing and dining rooms. A parti- 
tion erected in the centre will make two -bath 
rooms out of the one ante room; these two bath 
rooms together with the one on the right hand rear 
ocnmer and one made on the top of the store 


F>orch / 4 '»/ 6 . 
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room will make four bath rooms in all for the four 
bed rooms. The bed room on the top of the morning 
room may be entered from a passage constructed on 
the top of the first few steps of the staircase. 
There is a spiral staircase and a gallery on the rear 
side for the use of servants. The Floor area' is 
5925 sq. ft. and the cost Rs. 32,000 


Floor Area 7380] FLAN No. 83 [Cost Rs. 40700 

This is rather a more luxurious house. In the 
front a large sized porch is placed, behind it is a 3 ft. 
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verandah in which at one end a staircase is posted. 
The drawing and dining rooms both 18' x 14' .are 
34 
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centrally arranged with verandahs on both the 
front and rear sides. A six ft. corridor separates 
them from the bed rooms on the right hand side. 
The latter are three in number with a separate 
bath room and w. o. attached to each. If the 
latter is on a water-carriage system it is excellent. 
In towns, however, where water-carriage system 
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mrat is shown, except that a terraced roof k' 
constructed on the top of the porch and a 3 ft. 
servants’ gallery with a separate staircase projected 



and front elevations. The Floor area of the building 


is 7380 sq. ft. and the cost is Bs. 40700. 










detached out-building. This and the next one 
provide for it in the main building itself. The plan 
represented by figs. 247 to 249 consists of a house 
with a small semi-circular entrance porch in front, 
behind which, is placed, a verandah on the left hand 
side and a passage in the front, in which a staircase 
is arranged. On the right hand side a spacious 
drawing hall of 18' x 16' with a semi-circular bay 
projection of 10'x7'6" is located. The very good 
sized kitchen with a small store room attached, 
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occupies a side in which the smoke and smells 
are likely to cause the least nuisance. The room 
adjoining the kitchen, called ladies, apartment, may . 
ordinarily prove to cause more suitable for dining 
piirposes. Opposite the kitchen a small bath i-oom 
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is arranged, there is also a small verandah near 
the kitchen. Upstairs four excellent bedrooms with 
two bath rooms, one common to two bed rooms are 
designed. The verandah in the front is independ- 
ently accessible from every bed room. 

On the ground floor plan the direction in which 
the house should face is shown by the North line, 
on which the wind direction also is shown by the 
arrow in S. W. direction. The Floor area of the 
plan is 4040 sq. ft. and cost Rs. 22500. 

Floor Area 4790] PLAN No. 85 [Cost Rs. 26400 

The house represented in this plan has been 








east and West. On the latter face a quarter- 
circular verandah is provided, on both sides of 
which, are situated, a drawing room and a ladies 
apartment, both with projecting bay windows. 
Between them is placed the staircase in three 
flights at right angles to each other. The kitchen, 
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and dining room, with a small store room are placed 
close together on the left hand side and a small 
bath room near the staircase. The latter can be 
approached independently through the verandah at 
entrance on the North-east face. Between the 
kitchen and store room a small pantry is placed in 
a comeE. This is in a cool place and would be' 
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very useful for storing milk and its products. The 
kitchen and dining room have separate exit doors. 



1 ffeo/iT tiE.v^\on.7 

Fl(J. 252 

Upstairs 4 excellent bed rooms, a dre ssing and a 
bath room and a quarter circular verandah are 
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Fig. 253 

arranged. The hall in which the staircase is placed 
would be a cool sitting room for common use. Thus 
the house is a very convenient and comfortable 
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one. On the North line the wind direction also il 
shown. The Floor area of the house is 4790 sq. ft. 
and the cost is about 26400 Rs. Two elevationft 
on both faces are shown in figs. 252 and 253. 


noor Area 7080] PLAN No. 86 [Cost Rs. 38700 

In this plan the staircase is placed on the right 
hand side with a separate entrance to it from the 
outside which is very convenient if the upper floor is 
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to he treated as an independent flat. There is a front 
and rear verandah both sufficiently deep so that 
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the central rooms are sure to remain cool. On the 
right hand side of the front verandah, a dining and 
drawing room separated by a partition underneath 
an arch are provided. On the left hand a guest’s 
room with a dressing room attached to it is placed. 
The two rooms in the centre will serve as two addi- 
tional bed rooms. The small room behind the 
staircase would serve as a dispense room in which 
the space below the landing of the staircase can be 
incorporated. There is a passage throughout on 
the rear side for servants. The kitchen block is 
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detached from the'main building and is connected 
by a covered passage. 

The same arrangement as on the ground floor 
is proposed on the first if the floors are to be used 
as separate flats. 

The pitch given to the roof is more than 
usually required. The face walls of the gables are 
built of “Half-timber” which is very common in 
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England. They consist of a timber structure of 
vertical posts braced together by timbers, and 
bricks in mortar laid between them. 

The outside surface of walls is plastered in a 
different way. An ordinary plaster of lime mortar 
with some cement mixed in it is made and while 
wet, gravel of uniform size of half inch thickness is 
stuck by hand on its surface. 

The Floor area of the house is 7080 sq. ft. and 
its cost 38700 Rs. for both floors. 

Floor Area 14712 ] PLAN No. 87 [ Cost Rs. 85000 


This is a plan of a comparatively large mansion. 
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It iB des^ned on the old Indian system of a central 
open chowk (yard) and rooms all around behind 
verandahs. This building, is not actually constructed, 



FlO. 857 

but there are a number of such httMings at Baroda 
and Ahmedabad resembling this in plan. There is 
' an open verandah 17 ft. wide in the front, on the 
left hand side of which, is placed the main staircase 
whiph is five ft. wide. There is another staircase 
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of less width in the rear verandah. The kitidieii, 
storeroom and all other minor departments are 
arranged on the rear side and drawing hall, bedk 
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rooms, guest room etc. in the front. A small terrace 
in the front and balconies in the sides and the 
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rear are^ provided on the first floor and a terraced 
roof on the top of the entire built-up area on 
i^e rear on the 2nd floor. The space occupied 
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Fig. 259 

by the building is 103''x64'' with a central open 
yard of 30'x30'. The total Floor area of all 
the four floors is 14712 sq. ft. and the cost is 
roughly Bs. 85000. 
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floor Area 18520] I^LAN No. 88 [Cost Re. 120000 

Really speaking palaces do not come in the 
purview of this little book. The apartments usually 
required in such buildings are numerous and varied 
such as a Durbar Hall, a reception Hall, a ball 
room, A. D. C.’s office, Private secretary’s office, a 
library, a smoke room, a card room, bed rooms with 
toilet and dressing rooms attached, and so on. The 
grouping of these rooms also is far different from 
that of ordinary residential buildings. However, a 
ground floor plan and an elevation of a small palace 
are given in figs. 260 and 261. The palace is shown 
to face the* East. A six ft. wide staircase in two 
flights is centrally placed with 5 ft. wide landings of 
full width of the room on the front and back. A 
library and a waiting room are arranged on both 
sides of the staircase room and a drawing hall and 
a parlour at extreme ends. There are 8 ft. veran- 
dahs on the front and rear. A children’s room and 
a female apartment are arranged in the two wings 
on the back side with separate dressing and bath 
rooms attached to each. Domes are constructed 
on the top of entrance porches. The height of 
floors is 16 ft. The total Floor area is 18520 sq. ft. 
and the cost is about Rs. 1,20,000. 
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APPENDIX 1. 


Extradafrom the City of Bombay Municipal Act of 1888 aa 
amended by Act of 1906* ' 

Bunding Regulations* 

337. (1) Every person who shall intend to erect a build- 

„ . ^ , ing shall give to the Commissioner notice 

Notio. to be given to , , . . j . , ui. • j 

OommiBiionerofinten- Of his said intention in a form, obtainea 

tion to ereot a boilding. py^p^gg under Section 344, sped* 

fying the position of the building intended to be erected, the 

description of building, the purpose for which it is intended, 

its dimenmons, and the name of the person whom he intends 

to employ to supervise its erection. 

345. If within thirty days after receipt of any notice 
the Commissioner fails to intimate in 
writing to the person who lias given the 
said notice his disapproval of the building 
which the said person proposes to erect, or of the work which 
he proposes to execute ; or if, within the said period, the Com- 
missioner signifies in writing to the said person, his approval 
of the said building or work: 

the said person may at any time within one year from 
the date of the delivery of the notice to the Commissioner, 
proceed with the said building or work in accordance with his 
intention as described in the notice or in any of the documents 
aforesaid, but not so as to contravene any of the provisions of 
this Act or any bye-law made under this Act at the time 
in force. 

' 347 A. No person shall, without the written permission 

of the Commissioner, 
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.. ^ ^ . (a) use or permit to be used for 

eonverted to other pur- human habitation any |>art of a building 

originally constructed or authorised 
■ioner. to be used for that purpose, or 


(d) converted into, or use, or permit to be used, as 
a chawl or building intended to form range of 
separate rooms for lodgers, a building not originally 
designed or authorised to be so used. 


(c) Every such building intended to be used as a dwell- 
ing shall be built with a phnth at least two feet 
above the centre of the nearest street and not 
below such standard level as may be fixed by the 
Commissioner in this behalf. . 

(d) In addition to any means of ventilation required 
by any bye-law made under this Act at the time 
in force, every such building intended to be used 
as a dwelling shall be so constructed that the whole 
of at least one side of every room thereof shall 
either be an external, wall or abut on an interior 
open space. Such external wall, except where it 
faces a street not less than 1 5 feet in width shall 
have, between it and the boundary-line of the 
owner’s premises, an open space, extending 
throughout the entire length of such wall, at least 
two feet wide, or, in the case of a chawl or build- 
ing intended to form a range of separate rooms for 
lodgers, at least five feet wide. Such interior open 
space shall have an area equal to not less than 
one-tenth of the aggregate floor- area of all the 
rooms abutting thereon and shall not be in any 
direction less than six feet across. And every 
open space whether exterior or interior, required 
by this clause shall be and be kept free from any 
erection thereon and open to the sky and shall be 
and be kept open to access from each end thereof. 
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848 (/) Every room intended to be inhabited in any such 
building, except a room in the roof thereof, shall 
be in every part at least ten feet in height from 
the floor to the ceiling. 

(g) Every such room in the roof of any such building 
shall have an average height of at least eight feet 
from the floor to the ceiling and a minimum height 
of not less than four feet. 

(A) Every such room shall have a clear superficial area 
of not less than one hundred square feet. 

(i) In addition to any means of ventilation required 
by any bye-law made under this Act at the time 
in force, every such room shall be ventilated by 
means of doors or windows which open directly 
into the external air and have an aggregate open- 
ing equal to not less than one-fourth of the super- 
ficial area of the side of the room which faces an 
open space. 


349A. (1) Except with the written permission of the 
Commissioner, no building shall be erect- 
or raised to a greater height than 
seventy feet as measured from the level 
of the centre of the street in front ; 


(a) in the case of a pitched roof, up to the tie-beam of 
the roof, and 

(d) in the case of a flat roof, up to the surface of 
the roof. 


(2) In the case of pitched roof, the roof above that height 
shall rise at an angle of not more than forty-five degrees. 

(3) In the case of a flat roof, a parapet of not more than 
three feet in height may be constructed above the maximum 
hei|^ specified in sub-section (1). 
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349B. Subject to the maximum prescribe by Section 

• Height of buiidinge A, the height to which a building may 
with Mferanoe to width be erected or raised shall be regulated by 

” * the width of the street on which it abuts 

in accordance with the following rules, namely 

(1) if the width of the street does not exceed twenty-six 
feet, the building shall hot be erected or raised to a height 
greater than one and one-half times the width of the 
street ; 

(2) if the width of the street exceeds twenty-six feet but 
does not exceed forty feet, the building shall not be erected or 
raised to a height greater than forty fe^ ; and 

(3) if the width of the street exceeds forty feet, the 
building shall not be erected or raised to a height greater than 
the width of such street ; 

(4) where the building abuts upon more than one street) 
its height shall be regulated by the wider of such streets so far 
as it abuts upon such wider street and also to a distance of 
eighty feet from such wider street, so far as it abuts upon the 
narrower of such streets : 


* In tiiiii respect rule 2 contained in Sclicdiile XVII to the Calcutta 
Municipal Act of 1899 seems to he better. It is as follows : — 

2 ( 1 ) If a building is situated at the side of a street, no portion 

of the building shall intersect any of a series of imagfinary plane 
drawn across the street at an angle of 45 degrees with the plane of the 
ground, such linos being drawn from the street alignment on the side of 
the street which is the more remote from the building in question, at 
the level of povomcnl or of the centre of th<! street. 

Eifplanation ■■ — If a building be placed at the edge of the street, its 
height must not exceed the width of the street ; but if the building or 
one or more of its storeys be set back, the height of the building may 
bo increased, subject to the condition that no portion of the building 
after the height is increased iulersecis any of the afore-said lines. 
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353A. (1) Every person within one month after the 
Completion oortifi. Completion of the erection of such build- 


catet; permission to 
occupy or use. 


ing or the execution of such work, deliver 
or send or cause to be delivered or send 


to the Commissioner at his Office, notice in writing of such 
completion, and shall give to the Commissioner all necessary 


facilities for the inspection of such building, provided that — 


(a) such inspection shall be commenced within seven 
days from the date of receipt of the notice of 
completion, and 


(6) the Commissioner may, within seven days from the 
date of commencement of such inspection, by 
written intimation addressed to the person from 
whom the notice of completion was received, and 
delivered at his address as stated in such notice, 
or, in the absence of such address, affixed to a 
conspicuous part of the building to which such 
notice relates ; 

( t ) give permission for the occupation of such 
building or for the use of the building or 
part thereof affed^ by such work, or 

( ii ) refuse such permission in case such building 
has been erected or such work executed so 
as to contravene any provision of this Act 
or the bye-laws. 


(2) No person shall occupy or permit to be occupied any 
such building or use or permit to be used the building or part 
thereof affected by any such work until — 

(a) the permission referred to in proviso (b) to sub- 
section (1) has been received or 

(d) the Commissioner has failed for twenty-one days 
after receipt of the notice of completion to inti- 
mate as aforesaid his refusal of the said permission. 
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Water-eiosets, Pitvlest Urlnali^ Ae. 

250. (I) The owner or occupier of any premisea 

ProriiioDB U to privio.. there is a privy ehall— 

(o) have, between such privy and any building or p laty i 
used or intended to be used for human habitation, 
or in which any person may be, or may be inten- 
ded to be, employed in any manufacture, trade or 
business, an air-space of at least three feet in 
width and open to the sky ; 

(b) have such privy shut off by a sufficient room and 
wall or fence, from the view of persons dwelling 
in the neighbourhood or passing by ; 

251. The owner or occupiervpf any premises on which 

„ . . there is a water-closet shall->- 

Pr«>viBionB as to 
water-oloiets, 

(a) have such water-closet divided off from any part 
of a building or place used or intended to be used 
for human habitation, or in which any person 
may be, or may be intended to be, emplo 3 red in 
any manufacture, trade or business, by such 
means as the Commissioner shall deem sufficient ; 

($) have such water-closet in such a position that 
one ot its sides at least shall be an external tocdl ; 

(s) have the seat of such water-closet placed against 
an external wall ; 

(d) cause such water-closet to be provided with such 
means of constant ventilation as the Commissioner 
shall deem adequate, by a window or other aper- 
ture in one of the walls of such water-closet open- 
ing directly into the external air or by an air 
or by some other suitable method or appliance ; 
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(e) have such 'water-closet supplied by a supply cistern 
and flushing apparatus and fitted with a soil-pan 
or receiver and such other appliances of such mate- 
rials, size and description as the Commissioner 
shall deem necessary: provided always that a 
cistern from which a water-closet is supplied shall 
not be used or be connected with another cistern 
which is issued for supplying water for any other 
purpose. 


2 51 A. No person shall build a privy or water-closet 


Poaition of privies 
and water oloeets. 


in such 


position or manner as — 


(o) to be directly over or directly under any room or 
part of a building other than another privy or 
water-closet or a bathing place, bath-room or 
terrace; 


(d) to be within a distance of twenty feet from any 
well or from any spring, tank or stream, the water 
whereof is, or is likely to be used (whether in a 
natural or manufactured state), for human con- 
sumption or domestic purposes, or otherwise ren- 
der the water of any well, spring, tank or stream 
liable to pollution. 


251B. No person shall use or permit to be used as a 
„ . , ^ bathing place, or as a place for washing 

Use of places for bath- , _* r 

ins or washing clothes clothes or domestic utensils, any 'part of 
or domestio utensils, g, ^jjy premises which lias not been provi- 
ded with all such appliances and fittings as shall, in the opi- 
nion of the Commissioner, be necessary for collecting the 
drainage thereof and conveying the same therefrom. 


461 A. Every person who shall construct a water-closet 


Water-olosot. 


for use in connection with a dwelling- 
house shall comply with the following 


regulations : — 
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(a) He shall cause such water-doset to be separated 
from any room intended to be uaed for human 
habitation by a dead wall which shall be lined in* 
ternally to a height of six feet with a smooth, im- 
pervious, non-absorbent coating of neat P<»tland 
cement not less than half an inch in thickness or 
of glass, glazed tiles or polished marble ; 

' (d) He shall make in one at least of the walls of such 
water-closet a window of not less than 3 square 
feet superficial area opening upon an external 
open space ; 

(c) He shall cause the entrance to such water-doset to 
be through a lobby or bath-room, having at least 
one window, or through a gallery which is entirely 
open to the outer air on one side ; 

(d) He shall not construct any portion of such water- 
closet so as to be within a ^stance of 3 feet from 
the boundary of the owners's premises, provided 
that this rule shall not operate to prevent a 
water-doset being constructed to .abut on a 
street or service passage or open space intended 
to be permanently reserved as such. 

Every person who sliall construct a privy (including 
in this expression a privy on the inter- 
■ mediate system) shall comply with the 

following regulations: — 

(a) He shall provide on each side of such privy, except 
the entrance side, an open space at least 3 feet in 
width within the limits of the owner’s premises 
and open to the sky ; 

(d) He shall cause any entrance gallery or communica- 
ting bridge to be at least 3 feet in width and open 
i7 
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to the external air on both its sides and to be shut 
off from any portion of any dwelling>house by a 
closely fitting door ; 

(c) He shall make in one at least of the walls of such 
privy a window of not less than 3 square feet 
superficial area opening upon an external open 
space; 

(d) He shall cause the walls of such privy to be lined 
internally with a smooth impervious non*absorbent 
coating of neat Portland cement not less than 
half an inch in thickness or of glass, glazed tiles 
or polished marble to a height of not less than five 
feet above the floor of such privy. 


461C. No person shall construct any building or part 
of a building intended to be used for 
human habitation with its lowest flat 

or floor— 


Level of plinth. 


(a) less than two feet above the level of the centre of 
the adjacent portion of the nearest street or, at 
the discretion of the Commissioner, less than two 
feet above every portion of the ground within five 
feet of such building, or 

(d) below such standard level as may from time to time 
be fixed by the Commissioner. 


Every person who shall undertake construction work 

Thiokne.B for vails » domestic masonry-walled buildings, 
of domestic masonry- shall constTuct every external wall, every 
walled bmldings. abutting on an interior open space, 

and every party-wall included in such work in accordance 
with the following rules, and in every case the thickness pre* 
sclibed shall be the minimum thickness of which any such 
wan may be constructed and the several rules shall apply to 
mascmy-walls built of bricks, or hollow concrete blocks: — 
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Mimmutn thickness o/ walls of burnt brick 
in time for domestic buildings. 



(a) Up to to ft Whatever its 9 inches 

length 

(b) 10 to 15 ft 14 inches for a height of 8% 9 inches 

for the remaining hdght. 

(c) 15 to 25 ft Up to 30 ft 14 inches for the whole height, 

above 30 ft 18^ inches below the topmost storey, 

if of more than one storey. If of ground 
tioor or first storey only, 18^ inches for 
a height of 15 ft. above its base, and 
in either case 14 inches thick for the 
rest of its height. 

(d) 25 to 30 ft Up to 35 ft 18^ inches Mow the uppermost two 

length storeys if it comprises more than two 
storeys. If less than two storeys, 18^ in- 
* ches below topmost storey, and in mtfaer 

case 14 inches for the rest of its height, 
above 35 ft 18^ inches below the topmost storey 
length and 14 inches for the rest of height. 

(e) 30 to 40 ft Up to 35 ft 18|. inches below the uppermost two 

storeys and 14 inches for the rest of 
height. 

above 35 ft 23^ inches for the height of lowest 
storey, 18^ inches for the rest of height 
below the topmost storey, and 14 inches 
for the remaining height. 

(!) 40 to 50 ft Up to 35 ft 1 8 inches below the topmost storey, 

length 14 inches for the rest of the height, 
above 35 ft 24 inches for the height of one storey, 
length 18^ inches for the rest of the height 

below topmost storey and 14 inches for 
the rest of the hdght. 

(g) 50 to 60 ft Up to 40 ft 23^ inches for the height of one storey, 

length 18|- inches for the rest height, 

above 40 ft 23|^ inches for height of two storeys, 18^ 

length inches for the rest height except the top 
storey and 14 inches for the top storey. 

(h) 60 to 70 ft Up to 40 ft 2Z\ inches for two storeys, 18^ inches 

length for the remaining height except top 
storey, 14 inches for the top storey* 
above 40 ft 28^ inches for the first storey 23^, in- 
length ches for the next two storeys 1^ in- 
ches for rest of the height except the 
top storey, 14 inches for the top storey. 
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Every - person who Shall undertake construction work 


on a building shall employ or erect 
in therein posts of the minimum dimensions 

given below. 


No. of Storeys. 

1 

! 

1 

Height of posts 

Dimensions. 


i 

i 

If square 

if round. 

1 

Ground Floor 

not exceeding 11 ft 

i 

10'' X 10" 

or 12" diam. 

let Floor 

do 

1 

11 ft. ; 

! 

1 9"x9' 

! 

or 10|* „ 

2nd ,, 

do 

11 fr. 

i 

1 

S'xS" 

or „ 

Srd „ 

do 

1 

11 ft, ! 

7"x7" : 

or „ 

4th „ 

do 

11 ft. 

6" X 6" 

or T „ 

5th „ 

do 

11 ft. 

d" X 5" 1 

I i 

or 6" „ 


When the building is a ground-floor structure only the 
dimensions given for the 5th floor above are to be adopted ; 
if of a ground and first floor, the dimensions given for the 4th 
floor in the above table are to be adopted for the ground floor 
and those for the Sth floor, for the first and so on. 
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(a) TaMeof dimcn^ons of beattta in laches of aeaaoii' 
ed Teak, Benteak, Aien, Kyle etc. in domestic bmldingB* for-' 
a distributed load of 1^ cwt or 140 lbs per sq. ft. 


Span in tt. 


Up to 10 it 


Distributed load ol and on floor of cwt per sq. ft. 
Distance from centre to centre of beams in ft. 


. 6 to 7 ft. 

7 to 8 ft. 

8 to 9 ft. 

1 

n j D 

1 

B D 

B : D 

0 j 

6 10 

7 i 10 

7 10^ 

7^ 11 

7 12 

7J 12 

8 12 

8 13 

8 13 

j 

8 14 

9 14 

a 14 

9 16 

9 16 

10 15 

10 16 

10 17 


(b) Table of dimensions of joists of seasoned Teak, 
Benteak, Sal etc. placed 13 inches centre to centre. 


8pan in ft. 

Distributed load of aT*d ou the floor, of cwt per sq ft 

Scantlings in inches. 


B ) 

D 

1 B 1 

D 

f B 

f D 

Up to 6 ft. 

2 

H 

1 

1 2> 

Si 

1 

3 

3 

6 to 8 ft. 

2 

5 

1 H 

1 


3 

4 

8 to 10 ft. 

2 

H 

i H 


3 

5 

10 to 12 ft. 

2 

H- 

\ 


3 

H 

12 to 14 ft 

2 

Si 

i 

8 

3 

n 

14 to 16 ft. 


... 

1 

9 

3 

H 

16 to 18 ft. 

... 

... 


... 

3 

H 

18 to 20 ft. 

... 

... 

1 

... 

3 

lOi 
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(c) TaUe of dlmenflioits of aeantUngs Ireqidred in 
wooden tmsses. 


Scantlings ol timber trasses 10 ft. apart 
for doable tiled roof. 


Bpan in ft. 

Tie beam 

Principal 

1 King 

posts 

Stints 

Straining 

beams. 


D 

B 

D 

B 

D 

B 

D 

B 

D 

B 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

j In. 

12 ft. 

6 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2^ 

3 

... 

... 

14 ft. 

6 

3 

1 


3 

3 

3 

2^ 

3 


... 

16 ft. 

5 

j 3 

6 

3 

H 

3 

2i 

3 

... 


18 ft. 

H 

Si 

6 

H 

3 

3^ 

2^ 

31 



20 ft. 

6 


7 

H 

H 

H 

3 

31 

... 


22 ft. 


|si 

'•i 

H 

4 

H 

3 

31 

... 


24 ft. 

H 

i 4 


4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

... 

... 

26 ft. 

7 

4 

8 

4 

4 



4 

... 


28 ft. 

7 


8 

H 

4 


3^ 

41 

... 


30 ft. 

n 


I 

1 

! 


4 

H 

H 

Qu 

41 

sen r 

ost 1 

Irnss 

26 ft. 

7 

4 

8 j 

4 


4 

2i 

4 

5 

4 

28 ft. 

7 

H 

8 1 




2* 

H 

5 

44 

30 ft. 

n 




H 


21 

4 

H 

41 

32 ft. 

7i 


0 

H 


H 

21 

4 

6 

44 

34 ft. 

8 

4 


•H 


4.J 

0\ 

^ 2 

4 

6 

44 

.36 ft. 

8 

• I 

H 

5 

n 

6 

3 

5 

6 

.<) 

38 ft. 

8 

•> 

H 

5 

H 

5 

1 

3 

5 

64 

6 

40 ft. 



10 

5 

2* 

6 

3 

5 

»1 

5 





(d) Table itfAmeiudons for parttna of scaotlmgs ci 
seasoned teak, benteak, sal etc. 


•s PTJBLINS 

SoanttingB in inches 

^ I "sit. 4 ft" "Ot Fit. " 7 ~ftr 8 "it “ iTft. 
S I apart apart apart apart apart apart apart 

S 1"' i , T' I I ” 'r"" . ' : 


5 I 8 


"6 ft.“ “ 

7 ft. 

apart 

apart 

B j D 

B j D 


2 5 24 5 


7 2 4 ^ 2 .J 5 

8 2 ^ 5 3 5 


5 3 

5 3 

6 3 


i 5 2 > 6 3 6 


2 |. 6 3 I 6 3 6 | 18 7 


64 8 


0 I 3 6 .» 34 6 4 

1 3 6 ‘34 64 4 

2 34 6 4 7 4 

4 3 X 7 4 7 4 



64 3 I 7 8^ 7 4 7 

■ I 

7 . 34 I 7 4 7 4 74 
7 4 I 74 4 8 I 448 


7| 4 j 8 I 44 8 


8 5 84 |d {9 

84 6 9 


(«) Table of dimensioiis of rafters designed to 
carry a load of 56 lbs per. sq. it. inclusive of wind pressure of 
30 lbs. per sq. ft. normal to the slope of the roof. 


Scantlings in inches 

Length of r— 

bearing in ft inches apart I ^5 inches apart | 18 inches apart 


Up to 6 I 2 

6 to 7 2 

7 to 8 2 

8 to 9 2 

9 to 10 2 

10 to 11 [ 2 



2i ! 3f 


11 to 12 


2 


5 


5 


5 


INDEX 

A Page No. 


Accommodation, 

Pajre No. 

18 

Agriculture, 

59 

Air bricks. 

62 

Arch, 

57 

Pointed, 

76 

Elliptical, 

76 

Architecture, 

22 

Hindu, 

132 

Treatment, 

73 

Aspect, 

35 

Assimilation, 

89 

B 

Balcony, 

44, 54, 84 

Bath room, 

61,66,71,94 

Bay window, 

38, 80, 84. 116 

Bed Boom, 

58, 94 

Better half, 

5 

Black, 

91,92 

Blue, 

91, 93, 98 

Bonnet, 

84 

Border, 

95 

Braes, 

97 

Breeze, 

27. 32, 38, 96 

Brick, 

97 

Brick nogging, 

115 

Brown, 

94 

Bungalow, 

111,114 

Byway, 

36 

C 

Card Room, 

262 

Carpet Area, 

112 

Ceiling. 

12, 97 

Celler, 

64, 98 

Oensus, 

59. 216 

Cesspit, 

27 

Cesspool, 

28 


Chawl, 

9. 108, 217 

Chhajja, 

74, 71 

Chimney, 

81 

Ohowk, 

17, 193 

Chowrung, 

88 

Chulla, 

62 

Citrine, 

91 

CleanlinesB, 

42 

Coal celler, 

64 

Colour, 

48, 56, 77. 90 

Comfort Boom, 

71 

Composure, 

82. 83 

Conduction, 

31.96 

Conservatory, 

90 

Contrast, 

77 

Convection, 

96 

Coolie, 

50 

Coping, 

8 

Corner-shelf, 

67 

Cornice, 

44, 82, 85 

Corridor, 

36 

Cottage, 

111, 144 

Cost, 

99, 107 

Cow shed. 

115 

Cream, (Colour ) 

94 

D 

Damp, 

98 

Davidson, 

73 

Deccan Gymkhana, 303 

Decoration, 

73,74 

Dining Boom, 

63,94 

Dispense Boom, 

258 

Door, 

36,78 

Draught, 

45 

Drawing Boom, 

55 

do double, 

57 



Dtms, 

l^nsBing Boom, 
Dost, 

E 

Barth closet, 
Boleotio effect, 
Boonomy, 

Bleotiicf fittings, 

Blevation, 

Bmbellishment, 

Famer, 

Feature, 

Flat, 

Flies, 

Flight, 

Flushing, 

Flowerpot, 

Foodstuff, 

Foundation, 

Freehold, 

Fuel, 

Furniture, 

Q 

Gable, 

Gablet, 

Gallery, 

Green, 

Grey, 

Grihini, 

Grouping, 

Guadian Angel, 

H 

Harmony, 

Heat, 30, 

Height of Building, 
Height of Floor, 
ffigh-way. 

Hipped roof. 

Housing, 

98 


Page No. 
88 
55, 86 
27,44 

43 

77 

16, 100 
10, 182 
76, 80, 82 
47 

59 

75 

234, 297 
62 
70 
67 
89 
7 
18 
28 
65 

41, 60, 88 


Hue, 

Humus, 

Ingle nook. 
Instinct, 
Interest, 
Iron, 

Jali, 

Jones owen. 

Kitchen, 

Konkan, 


79 
82,84 
44, 247 
91, 93, 98 
91,94 
5 

36, 39, 50 
134 

76, 77 
52, 69, 96 
18,285 
18,31 
36 
79 
60 


■i* 

Labour, 

Ladies* apartment, 
(landlord. 
Landscape, 
Lattice, 

Lead, 

Leaf mould, 

Light, 

Lime, 

Living area. 
Lobby, 

Loft, 

Lumber, 

M 

Maistry, 

Mansard roof. 
Mansion, 

Mason, 

Material, 
Mitigation (heat,.) 
Mosquittos, 
Moulding, 

Mud mortar, 
Murum, 

N 

Neutral colour. 


Page No. 
92 
43 

22 

1 

107 

97 

74 

73 

36,61. 72,94 
132 

20, 59 

64 
7 

35, 37, 54 
74,78 
97 
90 
92 
66 
112 
36 

64. US 

65 

3,11, 100 
78 

41, 255 
20 
98,102 
96 
67 
44,56 
106 


^1 





Page No. Page No* 


Nbani trap, 

62, 67 

Bailing, 

44, 82 

Nitotre, 

1S4 

Railway Stn, 

28 

0 


Bain water. 

26 

Office, 

94 

Bats, 

101, 102 

Olive, 

91 

Bed, 

91, 93, 98 

Orange, 

91,93 

Refuse, 

43 

Orientation, 

29 

Renewal, 

108 

Ornamentation, 

75 

Repairs, 

108 

Over*oiowding, 

59 

Repose, 

77, 80, 81 

Oxygen, 

45, 89 

Riser, 

68, 70 

Ozone, 

26 

Roof, 

18,81 

P 

14, 275, 279 

Roominess, 

39 

Palace, 

Rough cost, 

11 

Panel, 

84 

Russet, 

91 

Parapet, 

82 

Rustic, 

85 

Pardah, 

Parlour, 

56 
55, 94 

S 


Partition, 

59 

Sanitation, 

41 

Peg. 

57 

Saraswat Colony 8, 124, 130, 180 

Perspiration, 

26, 98 

Sash window. 

78 

Picture rail. 

57 

Saving, 

21 

Pilar, 

76 

Scaffolding, 

17 

Pilaster, 

85 

Screen, 

78 

Plan, 

34 

Season, 

21 

Plant, 

89 

Seclusion, 

37 

Plinth, 

19 

Secondary ( colour ), 91 

Plinth Area, 

112 

Selection ( Site ), 

24 

Pointing, 

20, 22 

Shade, 

92 

Poore ( Dr. ), 

42 

Shelf, 

17 

Population, 

59 

Shop, 

229, 230 

Porch, 78,81,260,264 

Sink, 

23 

Prayer Boom, 

65, 139 

Skirting, 

44, 56, 58, 95 

Primary ( colour ), 

91 

Slate, 

98 

Privacy, 

35, 37,55 

Slop water., 

44 

Privy, 

287 

Smoke outlet, 

62 

I^rospect, 

37, 38 

Society, 

7 

Purple, 

91,94 

Soil, murum 

26 

R 


Square house. 

16 

Radiation, 

31,94 

Staircase, 

17,42,68, 74 



Steel, 

Pcge No. 
97 

Step, 

70 

Stimulating ( eolour ), 93 

Stock size. 

23 

Stone, 

97 

Store Boom, 

64 

String Course, 

74 

Storey, 

17 

Stucco,' 

82 

Study, 130, 139, 172, 216 

StufSness, 

47 

Sulphur, 

70 

Sun bath, 

53 

Sunshine, 

29. 31, 53, 84 

Sun trap, 

53 

Supervision, 

40 

Symmetry, 

75,84 

T 

Taj, 

74 

Taste, 

91 

Temperature, 

30,32 

Tenement, 59, 216, 237, 247 251 

Terrace House, 

111, 216 

Terrace Boof, 

78, 81, 112 

Tertiary ( colour ), 

91 

Tiles 

. Glazed, 

44 

Glass, 

54 

Mangalore, 

12, 97 

Toilet, 

94 

Torrid zone, 

30 

Tread, 

68,69 

Trellis, 44, 53, 63, 82, 114, 129 

Tropic, 

30 

Tuberculosis 

59 



Page No. 

Tulshi, 

131, 133, 200 

Turret, 

93,191, 215 

U 


Umbar, 

133 

Urine, 

•67 

Usage, 

20 

V 

Ventilation, 

45, 62, 102 

Ventilators, 

45 

Floor, 

45 

Bidge, 

46 

Verandah. 

33, 51. 60, 72 

Vine, 

78, 82, 94 
53 

Violet, 

91 

W 

Wages, 

100 

Wall, 

27,28 

War, 

7 

Warm { colour ), 

94 

Water closet, 

112,287 

Water-logged, 

27 

Width, . 

54 

Winders, 

69, 71, 76 

Window, 

58. 72 

Window area. 

60 

Window sill. 

86 

Wood, 

97 

Working expenses, 

, 110 

Worship Boom 

65,139,202 


> 215 

Y 


Yard, 17, 114, 119, 123 125 143 
Yellow 91. 93. 97 



ORDER YOOll 

BUILDIMQ MfiTERIBL 

FROM 


Vithal Vaman Muthye 

Commission Agent, Bhusari Mohoila Bombay No 3. 

Suppliers to | hundreds of contractors, Merchants 
and manufactures. Well reputed Deccani Commisnon 
Agent for prompt service and good quality. 


CORRUGATED GAL. SHEETS 
ANGLE AND TEE IRON 
BEAMS OR GIRDERS 
C. I. & W. I. PIPES 
C. I. RAILINGS 
TIMBER 

PLANKS, CEILING 
LINSEED OIL 
BRUSHES 


WINDOW PANES 
CHINA PIPES 
FURNITURE 
MANGALORE TILES 
BARBED WIRE 
ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
FLOORING TILES 
SPIRAL STAIRCASES 
PAINTS, VARNISHES, OILS 


AND 


ANY OTHER BUILDING MATERIAL NOT 
LISTED ABOVE ; SERVICE PROMPT 
AND VERY CAREFUL. 


Terms-Cash BT V, P. OB THROUGH BANK. H 
AMOUMT WITH ORDBB. 


Send your inquiries to me. 















BEST BLHY AND BEMENT 

TILES, BRICKS, POTTERY 

MAKERS, FERRO-CONCRETE SPECIALISTS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 

Hates very cheap and competitive. 
Orders promptly executed. 


Apply to, 
Thi 


HE PIONEERICLAY & iNDDSTRIAI. WORKS, LTD., 
Khanapur (Dist. Belgaum). 








WATER will not be a Problem 

If you fit your homo with a 

MYERS ELECTRIC 
HOME 

WATER SYSTEM. 

Apply for particulars | 
and literature to — 


THE LIMAYE 
BROS. LTD. 

Solo Agonts 

8 Hamam St. P. B. 684. ^ 

Fort. BOMBAY, b 


Equip Your Bath Room 

WITH A 



SHi| 1 



( Water'heater ) & 

Your bath'room is not ^ 
modern without it. ^ 

It will supply you plenty of hot £ 
water for bath and other pur- £ 
poses in a very little time and at ^ 
a triflins: fuel cost. 

FUEL ECONOMY IS THE 
MAIN FEATURE. YOU CAN- 
NOT GET IT IN ANY OTHER . 
HEATER. f 


Deseripiive booklet gladly soot 
on recjresf. 

SHRl SHIVAJI WORKS Ltd. 
Post. Tlkekarwadi (Sholapur). 






Q^O ^0} 



The U. P. Glass Works, Ltd., 

BAHJOI (E.I.R.) Dist. MORADABAD 
THE LARGEST GLASS WORKS 

and the ONLY manufactures of 


SHEET GLASS IN INDIA. f 

FOR WINDOW PANES, SHEET GLASS, MOTOR | 
WIND SHIELDS, CHIMNEYS, GLOBES, JARS, ELEC- ^ 
TRIO SHADES, TUMBLERS, INKPOTS, DISHES, 
CUPS, ETC. - 


While building your new house 
or when remodelling the old one 
GET YOUR 

BUILDING MATERIAL 

From a.. You will Bale a lot theroby. 


I 

I 

I 

t 

8 

8 

8 


la. 


CORRUGATED G. I.SHEETS 
BARBED WIRE 
GIRDERS & BEAMS 
ROOFING & FLOORING 
ALES 

SANITARY GOODS 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
AND ANYTHING ELSE 

Send your inquiries to, 

“ THE Holders of 
Bombay 

ichojgri 


8 

I 

8 

8 

8 


8 

I 

8 

8 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS 
COLLAPSIBLE GATES 
FENCING MATERIAL 
HARDWARE 
MARBLE TILES 
CHINA PIPES 
SCREWS, NAILS ETC. 

NOT LISTED ABOVE 


P. 0. Box No. 3543 I 
No. 4”. I 









Swadeshi 

Capital, 

Management, 

Labour. 


Specialists 
in Hume 
Reinforced 
Concrete 
Pipes- 


CENTRIFUGALLY SPUN 


Culverts, Drains, Sewers Water Mains. 

J^actoms— JAMSHEDPUR, KOVVUR (West 
Godavari), SHOLAPUR, AHMEDABAD, 
HYDERABAD (Sind), SALEM, 
KARACHI & JALNA. 

Phoenix Building, Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay, 
Tel. No. 24289. 





Use Colas for Roofs and 
Garden Paths. 

Adyantages 

1 Does not require heating. 

2 ean be applied straight from the drum. 

3 Made from pure Bitumen and there* 

fore superior to tar. . 

4 Solves the problem of white ants and 

insects. 

5 Cheaper than tar«construction. 

b Can be had in quantities of 4 gallons 
and over. 

7 Estimates supplied and free technical 
supervision 

GIVEN BY 

The Burmah-Shell Oil Storage 
and Distributing Co. 

SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. 

BOIBiY ; KARiCHI : CALCDTTA ; 
DELHI : lADBAS. 








If you want Pine Process Blocks 

PLEASE WRITE JO 

Kohinoor Photo»Zinco, Poona 

For Qualify and Fine Workmanship 

LOOK INSIDE THIS BOOK 

All the blocks in it are made by THIS FIRM. 

Proprietor : — M. G. Deshpande» Ozardekar 

51, Budhwar, Poona No. 2. 





t 


Mangalore Pattern 
Size 16 " X ff 

OF A VEB7 RESTFUL 
GREENISH TINT WHICH 
CUTS OFF MOST OF THE 
HEAT FROM THE SUN. 
ADMITTING AMPLE 
LIGHT. 


Price Rb. 24/- per doz. 

Ex. Godown 

FOR WHOLESALE RATE 
Apply To : — 

OGALE GLASS WORKS. LTD., . 

Post. 0 £:alewadi (Aundh State), Diet. Satara. r 



The Building Plan Service Co^ 

G. P, O. Box No. 562, Bombay. 

Artistic and yet economic designs prepared 
to the entire satisfaction of the owner, in respect 
of cost, comfort and conveniences of Buildings 
of all sorts, such as, Bungalows, Cottages, on 
English, Indianor Americanstyle, Flats, Mansions, 
Palaces, Motor garages, Sporting pavilions, Lib- 
raries, Hospitals, Schools, Colfeges, Memorial 
Halls, Club-houses etc — all on most modern sani- 
tary principles. 

Expert advice given, supervision of construc- 
tion undertaken, estimates framed and specifi- 
cations drawn. 

Any design from this book worked out in 
detail with whatever alterations desired. 

Rates Very Moderate 

From Rs. 8 upwards according to nature of work. 

Artistic Bungalow design a Speciality. 

SANE, MONEY & BROTHER 



Use cheap and durable readymade Gwalior 
Sandstone Building Material of North Indian 
Architectural Style, to your Building Front for 
external beauty. Write for illustrated Catalogue to- 

WALAMBE BROS. 

.Architects & Contractors 
Lashkar, Gwalior, C. I. 

OR 

Building Construction Simplified, in Marathi 
By R. S. OESHPANDE, B. E. 
will Shortly be published in QUJARATHI, KANA- 
RESE & HINDUSTHANI. 

It is a praotioal treatise on Building Construction written 
in a popular language. Beginning with building materials, 
all items in house constraotions from foundations to roofing 
including painting, lighting and furnishing etc. are dis^ssed 
in detail in their sequence. Special Chapters on R. C, O. Work, 
drainage and Sanitary fittings. 

Excellent opinions of Engineers and Press. jPrice Cloth 

Bound Rs. 3/-. 





MALTHOID ROOFING 


A PERMANENT CURE FOR ANY 
MANNER OF LEAKY ROOF 

PABOO PLASTER BOARD 

A READY-MADE WALL OR CEILING. CHEAPER 
AND BETTER THAN WOOD 

PABOO PAINTS 

THE FINEST RANGE OF PAINTS EVER MADE, 

A GRADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

OROID (LIQUID) GLUE 

BREAKING STRAIN 1150 LBS TO THE 
SO. INCH. STICKS ANYTHING 


PRieE'LISTS AND LITERATURE 
FORWARDED ON REQUEST 


elleeman’s aeeacan bice 

& TBADING CO. LTD., 

WILSON ROAD — BALLARD ESTATE 
BOMBAY. 



S wi? 

I ROLLED 

I STEEL 

I BEAMS .. 

$ WRITE I 

I geo. service ff Co. I 

S 237 Hornby Road. | 

I BOMBAY. * 

I Prabhat Insurance Company Ltd. s 

I Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. o 

0 Agency Office:— 1S6 Raviwar, Poona CLty., ^ 

1 PURELY INDIAN eONOBRN | 

* SPECIALITY IN | 

I Econeiiiic Management and no trouble $ 

X to the Insured. o 

^ Managing Agents — $ 

§ Q. T. QOKHALB, B. B., Agent, Poona. § 

I TO SaVE YOUR MONEY (eonsult) | 

? | Mr. B. L. THOSAR, F, L. A. A. (London) $ 

Public Accountant, Income-tax & Super-tax Expert, g 

^ 13S Raviwar Feth Poona City. X 

Z AND o 

? 498-497 K.albadevi Road Bombay No. 2. ? 

I GOVIND TRlMBaK GOKHaLE, | 

I B. E. (Civil) I 

Z Consulting and Constructional Engineer. $ 

S 155 Raviwar Peth, Poona City. o 

^ Out experience in various departments has pleased $ 

S BO many persons in point of strength and economy of the S 
« structure that they now invariably consult us and find x 
S their money well utilised. $ 







FUNTKOTE. | 

The most efficient water-proof C 
material in the world. I 

For 000 oa Torroeos, Floors, Corrugotod | 
Iron roofs, wood work otc. | 

1 Does not mark or bleed. 

2 Does not crack. | 

3 Has no felts to crumble. % 

4 Applied cold with a mason’s trowel. | 

5 Used with perfect ease round proiec* | 

tions and corners. T 

6 Cheaper than any other form of con* v 

struction of the same life and service. | 

7 Estimates supplied and free technicai | 

supervision. 'f 

I 

GIVEN BY I 

The Burmah-Shell Oil Storage | 
and Distributors Co. I 

SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. I 

BOMBAY : KARACHI : CALCUTTA ; | 

DELHI ; liDRiS. ^ 









